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PITH  HELMETS 


WITH  PITH  CORK  A  FULL  ONE  INCH  THICK! 


These  old-fashioned  squared  Cavalry  Pith  Helmets  have 
changed  little  in  100  years.  Designed  for  comfort  in  the 
harsh  burning  Indian  sun,  this  remarkable  headgear  is 
made  from  pith  cork  a  full  1  inch  thick  (think  of  it),  yet 
weighs  only  10  ounces!  Covered  in  traditional  white  fabric, 
helmets  are  lined  with  green  cloth,  have  regimental  leather 
strapping,  vented  peak  etc.  Imported  from  a  prominent 
military  outfitter  in  India,  and  brand  new,  they're  certainly 
equal  to  a  $25  helmet  in  the  U.S.  Available  .in  sizes  6% 
through  7%,  they'll  keep  anyone  cool  at  work  or  play. 


.  It  hidl  1"  riiickiii's; 


Dried  cellular  pith  is  nearly 
impervious  to  dir  and  water 
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Enjoy  the  difference !  Schlitz  makes  good 
food  taste  even  better.  It's  that  deep,  cool,  kiss- 
of-the-hops  flavor  you  get  in  Schlitz,  and  only 
in  Schlitz.  Make  the  move  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence— let  Schlitz  brighten  your  meals. 
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s  Schlitz 
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Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one  of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .  from  this  modern  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail... and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 
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You  build  the  future  with  Savings  Bonds. 

Every  Savings  Bond  you  buy  makes  a  big  con- 
tribution to  keeping  our  country  strong  ...  so 
you  can  enjoy  the  things  you're  saving  for. 


Saving  for  a  new  home,  or  any- 
thing else  in  fact,  is  simply  a 
matter  of  spending  less  than  you 
earn.  Thousands  of  Americans 
have  found  an  automatic  way: 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
they  work.  Through  this  plan 
your  payroll  clerk  sets  aside  a 
certain  amount  each  payday  for 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  As  little  as 
$1.25  a  day  buys  a  $50  Bond  a 
month  (cost  $37.50).  In  5  years 
y  ou'U  own  Bonds  worth  $2 ,428.00 
—enough  for  a  substantial  down 
payment  and  closing  costs.  And 
you'll  have  become  a  homeowner 
with  money  that  probably  would 
haveslipped  throughyour  fingers. 


Six  nice  things  about 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


•You  can  save  automatically  on  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan,  or  buy  Bonds 
at  any  Bank  •  You  now  earn  3  %  '^X 
to  maturity,  }  o  '/c  more  than  ever 
before  •  You  invest  without  risk 
under  a  U.S.  Government  guaran- 
tee •  Your  Bonds  are  replaced  free 
if  lost  or  stolen  •  You  can  get  your 
money  with  interest  anytime  you 
want  it  •  You  save  more  than 
money— you  buy  shares  in  a 
stronger  America. 


How  to  buy  a 
down  payment 
on  a  new  home 
for  ^1.25  a  day 


Will  hf  t'\  t'r  save  the  down  payment?  He'll  be  in  his  new  home  sooner 
than  lie  thinks,  if  he  saves  something  every  payday.  The  effortless, 
automatic  way  is  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 


Guaranteed  by  Uncle  Sam 
to  grow.  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
are  an  absolutely  riskless  in- 
vestment. Each  Bond  has  its 
growth  values  on  the  back  — 
guaranteed  in  writing  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 
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at  Home 
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QUESTION  FOR  U.N. 

Sir:  As  an  American  citizen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  in  two  wars, 
and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  I 
feel  it  is  high  time  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  instruct  our  U.N. 
representatives  to  recite  some  recent 
liistory  to  that  body.  It  is  absolutely 
sickening  to  listen  to  and  read  news 
reports  of  countries  \\  Iio  owe  their 
\x'ry  existence  to  American  dead,  con- 
demn us  for  crimes  of  which  we  bear 
no  responsibility.  If  the  United  States 
had  ever  cherished  any  inclination  to- 
w  ard  imperialism,  we  certainly  had  the 
means  and  forces  at  the  close  of  \VW2 
to  take  any  jionion  of  the  world  we 
so  desired.  AVhy  not  put  the  question 
to  the  member  nations  of  the  U.N.: 
'7f  bn perialisin  is  our  aim,  ivby  have 
■ivc  contributed  so  iiitich  of  our  vast  re- 
sources in  men  and  materials  to  facili- 
tate throughout  the  world  man's  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  hoiv  and  by  whom 
he  should  be  governed? 

C.  C.  Burley 
Rising  Siiii.  Md. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PYLE 

Sir:  1  liavc  just  finished  reading  "The 
L'rnie  P\'le  I  Knew"'  by  OIlic  Stewart. 
Ir  was  a  warm  and  human  article  about 
;i  warm  and  human  man.  I  was  with 
I.inic  on  Guam  before  he  shoved 
ofi  for  the  Okinawa  operation.  He  w  as 
not  allowed  ashore  because  of  stomach 
distress  and  finally  went  along  on  Ic 
Shima  where  he  was  killed.  I  was  in 
charge  of  radio  for  Alutual  w  hen  word 
caine  of  Ernie's  passing  so  I  inter- 
\  iew  c  tl  Gl's  from  all  o\  er  tiie  country 
for  a  i^eacrion  broadcast.  Old  Na\  >• 
\  Lts,  the  top  brass,  and  kids  barely  in 
their  teens  looked  at  you  as  though  you 
had  told  them  their  mother  had  died. 
More  than  one  of  them  cried  openh' 
and  unashamedl>'.  His  kind  come  your 
w  a\'  but  once.  j\Ia\'  he  rest  in  peace. 

jack  Mahoii 
Commack,  N.  V. 

FRUSTRATED 

Sir:  In  \  our  "Sound  Off!"  colinnn  for 
Ma>-,  commenting  on  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  (a  rus  I'aron,  \ ou  ask:  "When- 


ever you  find  a  letter  of  the  Eaton  t\  pe 
in  your  local  new  spaper,  w  hy  not  an- 
sw  er  it?  For  that  matter,  why  wait  for 
an  Eaton-t>  pe  letter  before  you  express 
yourself  concerning  communism  and 
those  who  promote  it?"  1  would  like 
to  answer  this  quer\-.  As  a  normal, 
patriotic  American  citizen  I  have  many 
times  written  to  express  my  views 
against  subversives  who,  in  my  esti- 
mation, are  trying  to  wreck  our  coun- 
try. But  m>-  letters  are  never  printed. 
^^'hy?  Because  I  a//i  a  normal  Ameri- 
can citizen  whose  name  is  unknown 
and  w  hose  protests  are  disregarded,  or 
stamped  "crank."  Cyrus  Eaton  and  his 
ilk  can  get  their  letters  published  be- 
cause of  who  they  are,  my  letters  are 
not  published  because  of  who  I  am. 
It  is  as  simple  as  this. 

E.  W.  Larson 
Ludington,  Mich. 

REMINDER 

Sir:  In  your  iMay  issue  there  was  a 
very  interesting  article  entitled  "The 
Fighting  Newsboy  of  the  101st."  \Mien 
I  finished  the  first  three  paragraphs,  1 
realized  I  had  heard  Scotty  s  name  be- 
fore. When  I  reached  home,  I  searched 
the  drawers  of  my  dresser  and  there 
after  42  years  found  a  colored  picture 
of  Scotty,  dead  beside  his  light  ma- 
ciiinegun  in  Trugny  \\'oods.  The  pic- 
ture had  been  removed  by  me  at  the 
age  of  18,  from  The  Ladies''  Home 
JournaVs  Souvenir  Pictures  of  the 
Great  War  that  appeared  in  that  maga- 
zine under  tlate  of  June  1919. 

Fred  H.  L.  Field 
Col.  Inf.  (Ret.) 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTS  HUAC  ABOLISHED 

Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  the  letters 
following  the  "Pro  &  Con"  feature  for 
January  on  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
1  agree  with  James  Roosevelt,  except 
not  to  pusii  for  abolition  of  the  House 
Un-American  Actixities  Committee 
this  year  shows  weakness.  Any  com- 
mittee that  considered  it  necessary  to 
make  at  government  expense  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition"  to  distort  the 
actual  facts  is  not  one  to  ha\e  the 
respect  of  honest  intelligent  people. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  be  out  of 
existence  before  it  has  a  chance  to  ruin 
the  clv.iracrer  of  an\-  nu)re  Americans. 

Rotlney  .Surryhne 
Chaplain,  Post  39 
Sebastojjol,  Calif. 
Tlie  House  of  Representatives  \oled 
412  to  6  to  continue  the  Connnitlee. 

The  Editors 

SUBSIDIZING  REDS 

Sir:  I  am  migiit\  pu/./led.  A\"e  are 
spending  billions  around  the  world  to 
keep  rlie  world  from  going  commu- 
nistic. W'e  give  vast  (luantifies  of  ar- 
mament to  other  nations  and  we  also 
give  tliem  economic  aid  and  food  to 
kee])  tluan  frcnn  going  red.  But  mean- 
while at  liome  w  e  coildle  people  w  ho 
think  like  communists.  t;ilk  like  com- 
munists, and  do  e\er\rliing  in  their 


power  to  advance  communist  aims. 
W'c  buy  their  books  and  spend  money 
to  see  them  on  Broadw  ay  and  on  the 
mo\  ie  screen.  \\'e  patronize  the  people 
who  sponsor  them  on  T\'.  W'c  send 
our  children  to  universities  where 
these  people  are  not  just  tolerated  but 
honored,  and  don't  seem  in  the  least 
disturbeil  when  we  even  find  them 
profaning  pulpits  by  enunciating  the 
part)  line  as  though  it  w  ere  the  w  ord 
of  (lod.  Our  acceptance  of  these  things 
is  riiliculous.  But  it  is  even  more  ridi- 
culous to  spend  mone)'  overseas  to 
fight  the  advance  of  communism  w  hen 
w  e  don't  even  recognize  it  at  home 
where  we  are  being  softened  for  the 
acceptance  of  communism  by  traitors. 

William  C.  Graven 
Massapcqiia,  N.Y. 

WALKER  INCIDENT 

Sir;  One  of  our  best  and  ablest  generals 
has  been  relieved  of  his  duties.  I  am 
referring  to  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker 
w  ho  was  Commanding  General  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  and  w  ho  sought 
to  instill  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  his 
troops.  This  case  reminded  mc  of  an- 
t)tiier  general  who  understood  the 
menace  of  communism  and  tried  to 
stop  it— Gen.  AlacArthur.  Are  we  so 
far  along  the  road  to  communism  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  correct  this 
injustice? 

Parker  W.  Richards,  Jr. 

Brockton,  jMass. 
Sir:  The  Gen.  \A'alker  incident  points 
up  how  those  who  believe  in  our  form 
of  government,  and  are  willing  to  say 
so,  are  in  a  precarious  position.  To  re- 
move a  general  of  the  U.S.  Army  be- 
cause a  civilian  weekly  paper  chooses 
to  smear  him,  surely  means  we  have 
reached  a  new  low  in  understanding 
the  extent  to  which  our  society  is  be- 
ing undermined  by  the  smear,  the  in- 
nuendo and  the  license  allowed  those 
who  work  twenty-four  hours  a  da>- 
to  undermine  our  Republic.  Gen. 
A\'alker,  like  Gen.  AlacArthur,  is  an- 
other mart>  r  persecuted  because  he 
believes  in  America.  Until  we  are  will- 
ing to  stand  by  our  principles  and 
openK  defend  such  men  as  Gen. 
Walker,  how  can  w  e  expect  our  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  price  of  free- 
dom and  the  courage  that  was  needed 
by  the  founders  of  our  country  to  win 
freedom  for  us- 

Gerald  B.  Ewing 

Reddiiif!,,  Conn. 
Sir:  Gen.  Walker's  Pro-Blue  Program 
was  designed  to  inform  the  fighting 
men  of  our  country  of  the  nature  of 
the  communist  enemy.  The  campaign 
against  him  was  launched  by  The 
Overseas  Weekly  which  Gen.  Walker 
had  denounced  since  it  carries  news 
calculated  to  destroy  unit  loyalty, 
smear  non-commissioned  leaders,  and 
assist  anti-American  forces  in  their 
campaign  to  disunite  NATO  by  por- 
tra\  ing  the  American  soldier  as  rowdy, 
disorderh ,  dishonest  and  immoral. 
Certainly  this  gives  us  a  different  pic- 
ture of  Gen.  Walker  from  the  one 
received  from  dail>-  newspapers.  If 
these  facts  are  correct,  then  it  is  our 


dut\'  as  lo\al  Americans  not  on\y  to 
support  Gen.  Walker  in  his  present 
difficulties,  but  to  work  for  an  in- 
crease of  support  for  the  Pro-Blue 
Program.  Let's  tell  our  boys  w  hat  the)' 
arc  fighting  and  why. 

John  F.  Madclock 
Ferguson,  Mo. 

SUGGEST  TANKS 

Sir:  I  see  that  Eleanor  Roose\clt,  to- 
gether with  Walter  Reuther  and  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  is  rattling  the  cup  to 
get  money  to  pay  Fidel  Castro  the 
blackmail  he  demands  —  500  U.S.  trac- 
tors in  return  for  the  Cubans  he  seized. 
I  feel  sorry  for  those  betrayed  Cubans 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
everyone  concerned  if  our  government 
had  the  guts  to  tell  the  w  orkl  that  Cas- 
tro's prisoners  w  ould  be  freed  b)-  500 
American  tanks,  and  not  by  500  trac- 
tors meekly  handed  to  him  to  help 
him  build  his  socialist-communist  fai- 
ryland. Airs.  Roosevelt's  part  in  this  is 
another  dramatic  reminder  of  the  utter 
phoniness  of  the  United  Nations  she 
plugs  so  assiduously.  She  spends  a  lot 
of  time  thumping  the  tub  for  the  U.N., 
describing  it  as  the  hope  of  humanit)-, 
but  whenever  the  communists  pull 
something  raw,  such  as  this,  Eleanor's 
"hope  of  humanity"  can  generally  be 
found  ducking  the  issue,  debating 
something  else.  As  long  as  we  have  to 
pay  blackmail  to  the  communist  world, 
in  tiie  form  of  U.S.  tractors  and  for- 
eign aid,  w  hy  do  we  continue  to  waste 
money  supporting  Eleanor's  United 
Nations? 

M.  M.  Leary 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

EATING  ETIQUETTE 

Sir:  "A  Legionnaire  is  considered  to 
be  in  uniform  if  wearing  an  official 
American  Legion  cap.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  proper  to  wear  an  American 
Legion  cap  while  eating  a  meal  at  an 
official  Legion  or  civic  luncheon  or 
dinner."  That  paragraph  taken  frt)ni 
page  8  of  the  "Alanual  of  Ceremonies" 
—revised  1960— ma\-  help  to  guide  the 
sizeable  percentage  of  Legion  mem- 
bers who,  cither  deliberate!)-  or 
through  misunderstanding,  choose  to 
remain  covered  while  eating  at  dining 
functions. 

Edward  L.  MacFarlane 

Williston  Park,  N.  Y. 

A  CINCH 

Sir:  Just  finished  reading  "House 
Painting  Made  Easy"  by  Da\id  X. 
Manners  in  your  May  issue.  We  have 
been  in  the  painting  business  for  a 
half-century  and  until  now  w  e  never 
realized  how  easy  it  is. 

J.  C.  .Spra;»iie 
Beach  Haven,  N.  j. 

IMPORTED  POISON 

Sir:  I  enclose  a  newspaper  story  on  a 
report  of  the  House  L-n-Amcrican  Ac- 
tivities (Committee  dealing  w  itii  the 
flood  of  communist  literature  tiiat  is 
being  delivered  free  hy  the  Post  Office. 


In  one  year  300,000  packages  of  com- 
munist propaganda  for  schools  and  col- 
leges went  through  the  Post  Office  of 
New  Orleans  and  7  millit)n  went 
through  New  York.  Also  tons  more 
through  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Balti- 
more, Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  As  usual,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  stopping  this  propaganda, 
stating  that  onl)'  acts  of  revolution  or 
sabotage  arc  dangerous  and  red  propa- 
anda  is  not.  The  Post  Office  is  seeking 
an  increase  in  rates  while  this  tremend- 
ous amount  of  subversive  material  is 
being  handled  free.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  LT.S.  is  often  referred  to  as 
"Uncle  Sucker." 

Name  WithheUI 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  FIREARM 

Sir:  In  \our  "Rod  and  Gun"  column 
for  April  )'ou  referred  to  a  suggestion 
made  b)'  Erie  Stanley  Gardner  that  a 
handgun  should  be  a  useful  item  of 
ci\  il  defense  for  ever)-  family.  It  is 
true  that  a  handgun  has  tremendous 
value  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
a  small  caliber  rifie  or  carbine  would 
be  more  practical  to  use  in  foraging 
for  food.  It  would  be  better  for  those 
of  us  who  are  poorer  shots. 

\V<HHlro\v  Coiircy 
Kijoxville,  loiva 

OBJECTION 

Sir:  In  "Editor's  Corner"  for  Ala\-  you 
say  you  are  unal)le  to  join  w  ith  "the 
'Aluslims'  and  other  intellectuals"  in 
grieving  for  Lumumba.  I  am  a  Aluslim 
and  there  are  thousands  like  me  that 
fought  in  the  ranks  for  America.  The 
Turkish  soldiers  who  fought  in  Korea 
were  Aluslims  and  v\  ith  their  heroism 
the)-  saved  the  li\  es  of  main  .American 
soldiers. 

John  Chika 
Fort  Charlotte,  Fla. 
We  regret  the  misunderstanding  but 
the  "Muslims"  relerred  to  in  the  edi- 
torial were  the  black  supremacists  who 
have  approj)riate(l  the  term  "Muslim" 
to  the  annoyance  ol  Mr.  Chika  and 
others  who  have  no  use  for  connnuuists. 

The  Editors. 

LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  U.N. 

Sir:  When  is  this  country  going  to  re- 
turn to  its  policy  of  protecting  its 
citizens  when  they  are  in  other  coun- 
tries? I  am  referring  to  U.S.  citizens 
in  the  Congo.  They  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  worst  kind  of  torment 
and  humiliation.  I  have  not  heard 
about  a  strong  protest  coming  from 
the  State  Department.  I  believe  that 
when  these  atrocities  were  first  com- 
mitted we  should  ha\  c  demanded  that 
all  American  citizens  be  returned  to 
the  border  safely.  If  this  retiuest  was 
refused  w  e  should  ha\  e  gone  in  and 
got  them. 

Talniadge  E.  Farley 

Fliintsville,  Ala. 

Letters  published  in  iound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  witliheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Leyion  Maga- 
zine. 720  Fifrh  Avenue.  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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Savings  and  Loon  Association 
BRINGS  YOU  INSURED 


DIVIDEND 
Compounded 
Semi-Annually 


IFTS 


FOR  SAVING  INCENTIVES 


1962  Wcst- 
inghouse 
TV  19" 
Portable 
yours  free 
with 
$5,000 
account. 


Carrier 
Portable 
Air  Condi- 
tioner 
yours  free 
with 
$7,500 
account. 


Westing- 
house 
Stereo- 
phonic 
Console 
yours  free 
with 
$7,500 
account. 


•  Matched  Luggage,  3-piece  en- 
semble yours  free  with  $2,000 
account. 

•  Shetland  Scrubber-Waxer-Buffer 
yours  free  with  $1,500  account. 

•  Atlas-Aire  Barbeque  Grill  with 
Electric  Motor  yours  free  with 
$650  account. 

•  3-Piece  Towel  Set  yours  free 
with  $100  account. 

•  Ceramic  Table  Lighter  yours  free 
with  $25  account. 

MANY  MORE  FREE  GIFTS. 

All  Gifts  Subject  to  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Association. 

Offer  void  where  prohibited  by  law. 


 SAVE  BY  MAIL  ■■  

Postage  Paid  Both  Ways 
First  Union  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 
6901  Belair  Road,  Balto.  6,  Md. 

Enclosed  Is  $  with  which  to 

open  my  account. 

NAME  


ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE..  STATE. 

The  gift  of  my  choice  is  


^^^^ 

EDITOR'S 

C  O  R  I  N  E  R 


SILENCE  ON  THE  LEFT 


HA\^E  VOU  READ  any  indignant 
editorials  or  heard  any  impassioned 
oratory  recently  about  the  treatment  ac- 
corded Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker? 

Frobaljly  not.  There  hasn't  been  a 
peep  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  such  bastions  of  righteousness 
as  The  M'ashiii^roi!  Post,  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Reporter  Magazine,  etc.,  have 
been  strangel>'  devoid  of  editorials  de- 
nouncing the  fact  that  a  general  with  a 
fine  record  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand on  the  basis  of  smear,  innuendo,  and 
insinuation.  But  maybe  as  you  read  on 
\  ou  will  understand  why. 

Gen.  AValker  was  the  Ct)mmanding 
General  of  the  24th  "Taro  Leaf  Division 
in  Germany.  This  is  the  crack  division 
that,  in  case  of  trouble  with  the  Russians, 
will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  Realizing 
how  little  most  Americans  know  about 
communism,  and  how  the  reds  w  ere  able 
to  ex|)loit  the  ignorance  of  GFs  they  took 
captive  in  Korea,  Gen.  AValker  instituted 
a  training  program.  This  was  called  a 
Pro-Blue  Program  to  differentiate  it  from 
Pro-Red,  and  soldiers  were  given  back- 
ground material  dealing  with  the  coun- 
try whose  uniform  they  wore,  and  fur- 
tiier  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
enem\'.  Among  the  books  was  one  about 
John  Bircii.  This  was  not  a  book  about 
the  militantly  anti-communist  societ>'  but 
about  Joiin  Birch,  a  U.S.  Army  officer 
who  was  killed  by  the  Ciiinesc  Reds.  The 
author  was  Robert  Welch,  who  founded 
the  Society  but,  to  repeat,  the  book  had 
nothing  whatsoe\er  to  do  with  that  or- 
ganization. 

Howe\er,  it  was  enough  for  a  publi- 
cation which  had  been  feuding  w  ith  the 
general.  This  thing,  called  Tlie  Overseas 
Weekly,  is  a  private  newspaper  of  sorts, 
w  hicli  deals  largeh'  in  ciieesecake  and 
which  seems  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  GI's  are  bums,  but  bums  who  arc 
badly  mistreated  by  their  officers.  The 
paper,  sometimes  called  the  "Oversexed 
\V'eekl>-,"  was  condemned  by  a  commit- 
tee of  ciiaplains,  and  it  certainly  is  no 
morale  booster  for  the  troops.  Still,  it  is 
sold  througiiour  Europe  in  PX"s.  (icn. 
Walker  obviously  had  no  use  for  it,  and 
the  feeling  w  as  mutual.  However,  through 
some  utterly  inexplicable  decision,  when 
it  came  to  a  showdown,  in  a  nonsensical 
charge  by  The  Overseas  W eekly  tiiat  tiie 
general  w  as  in  effect  an  agent  of  the  John 
Bircli  Society,  he  was  promptly  relie\ed 
of  his  command. 

lo  make  the  matter  e\cn  more  huli- 


crous,  T/.ic  Overseas  W eekly  brought  suit 
against  Gen.  Walker  because  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  slandered  and  defamed  this 
i]iieer  sheet  and  the  lady  who  runs  it. 

An  investigation  certainly  appears  to 
be  in  order.  Also,  it  would  seem  as  though 
a  loyal  and  respected  general  of  the  U.S. 
Army  has  been  given  pretty  rough  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  smear  from  a  source 
that  is  strange  indeed. 


Incidentally,  it  might  be  pointetl  out  in 
passing  that  the  24th  Division  took  part 
in  eight  campaigns  in  Korea  and  suffered 
11,889  dead  and  w  ounded,  it  is  just  barely 
possible  that  Gen.  Walker  iiad  those  fig- 
ures in  mind  when  he  tried  to  educate  his 
men  as  to  the  nature  t)f  the  enenn-  con- 
fronting them. 


CAMPUS  REFORM 


FIDEL  CASTRO  has  spelled  it  out  so 
crudely  tliat  even  a  five-year-old  can 
understand  that  Cuba  is  now  a  member  in 
full  standing  of  the  communist  bloc  of 
nations.  But  even  so,  tiiis  fact  has  not  >"et 
penetrated  the  ivy  walls  of  some  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  At  Har- 
vard, Princeton  and  other  academic  drive- 
ins  \  c)u  can  still  find  some  professors  w  ho 
stoutly  maintain  that  The  Bearded  One 
is  an  idealistic  reformer  who  needs  love, 
foreign  aid,  understanding,  and  fair  play. 
If  he  speaks  unkiiulK'  of  us  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  reiected  him  and  he  is 
annoyed  at  us.  The  fault,  obviously,  is 
all  ours  and  we  have  no  right  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  Castro  re\  olution  anyw  here  in 
this  hemisphere. 

This  academic  lunacv'.  based  on  w  hat 
you  might  call  the  Herb  Mattiiews  Hypo- 
thesis, promulgated  through  the  pages  of 
The  New  York  Times,  makes  us  w  onder 
about  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  foisted  off 
as  education  on  impressionable  youth.  A 
man  who  buys  an  automobile  tliat  turns 
out  to  be  a  lemon  usually  raises  hell  aiiout 
it.  If  he  is  shortchanged  by  a  merchant  or 
if  he  gets  some  rotten  merchandise  from 
him,  he  is  likeh-  to  squawk  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  at  City  Hall  or  at  the  offices 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  But  the 
same  man  w  ill  pa>'  walloping  tuition  fees 
for  his  chiKlren  and  never  question  it 
when  they  start  parroting  the  most  blatant 
nonsense  force-fed  tiiem  by  campus  char- 
latans. Maybe  the  time  has  come  for 
parents  of  college  students  to  turn  revolu- 
tionaries, with  a  slogan:  "Education,  si; 
propaganda,  no! " 


POTEMKIN  1961? 


THE  PEOPLE  who  ought  to  know 
are  convinced  that  the  Russians  really 
did  succeed  in  hurling  Yuri  Gagarin  into 
the  w  ild  blue  v'onder  a  few  w  eeks  ago, 
but  a  lot  of  so-called  "men  in  the  street" 
are  not  persuaded.  Thev'  keep  asking  (jues- 
tions  about  certain  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
space  flight,  and  since  the>'  are  not  get- 
ting an\-  answers  the  (juestions  w  ill  tloubt- 
less  continue. 

How  come,  the>'  sa\',  tliere  w  as  a  news- 
|ia|)er  account  of  the  flight  before  it  took 
place?  How  come  the  Russians  had  com- 
memorative   stamps    and    a    statue  of 
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Gag;»rin  almost  as  soon  as  lie  came  back 
to  terra  firma?  What  was  that  business 
about  Gagarin's  poetic  description  of  the 
Soviet  mead(n\  land  w  hen  a  Russian  scien- 
tist w  ho  had  w  orked  on  the  project  said 
the  capsule  liad  no  porthole':*  And  how  do 
they  explain  those  contradictory  reports 
about  landing  with  rockets  and/or  para- 
chutes? 

Among  those  who  ask  such  questions 
many  w  ill  concede  that  the  Russians  prob- 
ably did  shoot  a  man  into  orbit,  but  you 
will  have  a  hard  time  con\  incing  them 
that  Gagarin  was  that  man.  In  their  book, 
he's  just  a  stand-in. 

And  can  you  blame  them?  The  trouble 
w  ith  Soviet  propaganda  is  that  it  is  the 
product  of  people  w  ho,  to  put  it  with  the 
utmost  charity,  are  extremely  careless 
w  ith  the  truth.  It  is  likely  to  be  accepted 
by  certain  aborigines  and  "intellectuals" 
but  sensible  people  recognize  it  for  w  hat 
it  is.  Indeed,  such  prophets  of  communism 
as  Lenin  made  it  clear  that  lies  and  de- 
ception were  to  be  part  of  the  red  arsenal. 
That  they  have  never  de\iated  from  this 
principle  is  evident  from  wiiat  they  sa>- 
and  do.  Just  one  aspect  is  the  manner  in 
w  iiich  they  have  violated  and  abrogated 
\  irtualh-  every  treat)'  the>'  have  signed. 

1  here's  nothing  new  in  this.  In  the  18th 
century,  Catherine  the  Great  had  a  favor- 
ite called  Prince  Grigory  Aleksandrovicli 
Potemkin.  The  Prince  had  ability  and 
chanii  and  he  was  a  true  Russian  for,  as 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says:  "There 
was  exaggeration  in  all  he  attempted." 
Catherine  sent  him  to  the  Ukraine  to  look 
after  her  interests  there  and  in  1787  paid 
him  a  \  isit.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Prince 
for,  with  his  genius  for  deception,  he  con- 
structed phony  communities,  show  places, 
w  hich  concealed  from  Catherine  the  true 
state  of  affairs  which  was  miserable.  To 
this  day  a  "Potemkin  village"  is  a  synonym 
for  faker)'  on  a  large  scale. 

As  we  say,  the  experts  are  probably 
right  when  the)'  say  that  the  Russkys  got 
Gagarin  aloft  before  the  Americanskys 
came  along  with  Shepard.  But  a  lot  of 
people  can't  help  wondering  if  maybe 
Khrushchev  just  planted  a  big  Potemkin 
village  'way  up  yonder  in  the  sky. 


NO  IMAGINATION 


ONE  ASPECT  of  the  Gagarin  space 
flight  disturbs  us  deeply.  It  proved 
conclusively  that  there's  something  drasti- 
cally wrong  with  our  fourth  branch  of 
government.  There  have  been  complaints 
about  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches  but  now  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Public  Relations  branch,  too,  has  fallen 
down  on  the  job.  W  hen  the  Russians 
picked  a  man  for  their  space  flight  they 
came  up  with  a  fellow  whose  name  is 
sheer  poetry— Gagarin,  which  in  Russian 
means  "The  Wild  Duck."  Couldn't  our 
regiments  of  public  relations  experts  in 
^^'ashington  have  used  a  little  imagination 
al(jng  the  same  line  in  picking  astronauts? 
Couldn't  they  have  found  a  Navajo  or  a 
Cherokee  named  Flaming  Arrow,  Head 
in  Clouds  or  Star  in  Sky?  For  that  matter 
did  they  e\  en  tr)'  to  coax  another  noted 
flier,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  out  of  retire- 
ment? Or  have  we  forgotten  that  .America 
once  had  a  Lone  Eagle? 


NEW  BUILDINGS  are  just  one  part  of  the  Bell  System's  1961  construction  program.  There 
are  hundreds  of  other  projects,  of  many  kinds,  and  in  many  places  throughout  the  country. 


Bell  System's  2V7  Billion  Dollar 
Construction  Program  Provides 
Work  and  Wages  in  Many  Lines 


This  big  Bell  System  construction  program 
for  1961  is  more  than  better  telephone  service. 

It  is  more  than  additional  tax  money  for 
cities,  states  and  the  government. 

It  is  work  and  wages  for  people.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people.  Both  inside  and 
outside  the  Bell  System. 

Each  week  it  puts  more  millions  of  dollars 
into  pocketbooks  and  cash  registers  throughout 
the  country. 

It's  a  big  effort  and  shows  the  vital  part  of 
the  Bell  System  in  the  nation's  economic  life 
and  growth. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done  .  .  .  and 
with  earnings  adequate  to  support  the  job, 
we'll  keep  moving  right  ahead,  improving  tele- 
phone service  and  helping  America  grow. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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MEN  PA$T40 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of 
such  Inflammation  causes  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time — premature  senil- 
ity and  possible  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSUR$mL  TR6ATMfm 


The  NON-SURGICAL,  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

Men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
over  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  They  found  soothing  and  com- 
forting relief  and  new  health  in  life. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation. 
These  disorders,  we 
can  successfully 
treat  for  you.  at 
the  same  time  we 
treat  Glandular  in- 
flammation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable  to 
a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  In  our 
Free  Book. 


EXAMINATION 
AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
here  our  Doctors  who 
are  experienced  spe- 
cialists make  a  com- 
plete examination. 
Your  condition  is 
frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  hospitalization 
is  not  needed — a  con- 
siderable saving  in 
expense. 

Write  Today  For  Our  % 

The  Excelsior  Med- 
ical Clinic  has  pub- 
lished a  New  FREE 
Book  that  deals  with 
diseases  peculiar  to 
men.  It  could  prove 
of  utmost  importance 
to  your  future  life. 
Write  today.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
i  Dept.  B  1151 
j  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  I 
I      Centlemcn:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your  ' 

1  New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  tull  ' 
■  information  (Please  Check  Box)  ' 
'  □  Hernia     □  Rectal-Colon     □  Glandular  | 
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NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


TOWN- 


;  STATE- 


Information  that  can  help  you  with  everyday  problems. 

Don't  let  the  heavy  publicity  on  the  new  polio  vaccine,  which  you  can  take 
by  mouth,  erase  this  fact:  This  summer  you  and  your  family  should  con- 
tinue to  rel.y  on  the  familiar  Salk  shots.  The  new  oral  type  (Sabin)  won't 
be  on  the  market  before  fall  at  the  very  earliest. 

When  it  does  appear,  though,  here  is  how  it  will  stack  up  alongside  the 
Salk  vaccine: 

The  newcomer  will  contain  a  live  virus  which  sets  up  a  protective  barrier 
for  both  nei'vous  system  and  intestinal  tract.  The  older  Salk  vaccine  prin- 
cipally protects  the  nervous  system  via  injections  of  a  "killed"  virus. 

The  complete  Sabin  treatment  involves  three  dosages  (taken  orally  in  an 
ounce  or  so  of  water)  at  intervals  of  about  a  month.  The  Salk  series  calls 
for  three  shots  within  about  a  year  plus  a  booster  a  year  after  that. 

Experts  are  hopeful  that  the  Sabin  treatment— aside  from  its  physical  con- 
venience—is a  more  versatile  guai'dian.  They  point  out  that  it  can  be  admin- 
istered to  the  tiniest  infants;  that  it  lends  itself  to  fast,  community-wide 
anti-polio  efforts;  and  that  a  Sabin-vaccinated  person  no  longer  is  a  polio 
carrier  (he  may,  in  fact,  spread  immunity) . 

•  •  • 

Note  the  big  rise  in  the  use  of  rented  cars.  Ground  rules  for  this  type  of 
transportation  now  are  pretty  much  the  following: 

•  You  pay  $10  a  day  for  a  standard-size  car  plus  10^  a  mile.  For  station 
wagons,  the  tariff  is  $11  and  ll<t;  for  compacts,  $9  and  9f. 

•  The  cars  are  covered  by  fire,  theft,  and  liability  insurance  (Hertz  in- 
sures the  renter  especially  high  in  New  York  State  to  compensate  third 
parties  for  injury  or  damage).  In  collisions,  you  are  responsible  for  the  first 
$100  of  damages,  unless  you  pay  extra  for  a  waiver. 

•  To  get  a  car,  you  must  have  a  driver's  license  and  agree  that  only  you 
or  qualified  members  of  your  family  or  business  will  use  the  vehicle. 

•  In  case  of  a  breakdown,  the  station  from  which  you  rented  the  car  is 
supposed  to  make  arrangements  to  get  you  out  of  the  jam. 

•  Some  companies  allow  you  to  rent  a  car  without  returning  it  to  its 
point  of  origin.  But  there's  an  extra  charge  for  this.  Hertz'  "Rent  It  Here, 
Leave  It  There"  service,  for  example,  costs  $15. 

•  •  • 

Now  that  the  real-estate  season  is  in  full  swing,  homeowners— both  present 
and  prospective— might  well  consider  in  whose  name  they  want  their 
property. 

Legal  advisors  say  that  if  you  and  your  spouse  are  living  in  harmony,  it's 
best  to  have  title  to  the  property  in  both  names.  That  will  assure  smooth 
transfer  (with  no  legal  expenses)  in  the  event  of  death.  Remember  this, 
however:  By  the  same  token,  neither  spouse  can  sell  the  property  unless 
his  mate  agrees  to  it;  also  where  estates  are  large,  a  special  setup  may  be 
needed. 

As  for  the  family  car:  Keep  ownership  in  a  single  name.  Otherwise,  any 
action  resulting  from  operation  of  the  car  would  involve  both  husband  and 
wife;  moreover,  joint  ownership  would  create  additional  red  tape  during  a 
trade-in. 

•  •  • 

Although  the  Peace  Corps  is  proving  a  big  attraction  for  younger  folks, 
there  is  no  upper  age  limit  for  applicants.  Older  or  retired  people  will  be 
accepted  "if  they  meet  other  Peace  Corps  standards  and  if  they  have  special 
skills  needed  for  Peace  Corps  projects." 

The  areas  in  which  such  skills  are  in  biggest  demand  are  (1)  teaching, 
(2)  health  projects,  (3)  agricultural  development,  (4)  construction  and  in- 
dustrial projects,  and  (5)  administration. 

•  •  • 

The  electric  appliance  industry  is  about  to  take  off  on  a  "cordless"  spree 

—sparked  largely  by  a  new  Black  &  Decker  battery-powered  drill  that  sells 
for  around  $50  and  works  on  cells  that  can  be  recharged  400  times. 

B  &  D's  real  breakthrough  is  a  motor  that  performs  efficiently  on  a  low 
power  source.  This,  the  industry  feels,  soon  will  inspire  cordless  mixers,  saws, 
hedge-trimmers,  maybe  even  vacuum  cleaners. 

By  Edgar  A.  Gruntcald 
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A  CENTURY  of  U.S.  MILITARY  AVIATION 

It  all  started  with  the  Civil  War  when  the  Union  Army 
organized  a  Balloon  Corps  to  make  aerial  observations. 


Civil  War  balloons  cost  about 
$1,000.  Observers  in  the  tethered 
balloons  telegraphed  their  in- 
formation to  ground  commanders. 


By  JOHN  T.  McCOY 


Army  Dirigible  No.  1  was  put  in  service  in  1908. 
It  could  carry  500  useable  pounds  at  an  average  speed  of 
19  miles  an  hour.  It  w/as  employed  for  observation. 


In  1909  Wright  Flyer  Airplane  No.  1  was  pro- 
cured. It  could  fly  for  one  hour,  at  44  m.p.h. 


^  In  WW1  the  DeHavilland  OH-4  was  the  only  U.S. 
quantity-produced  plane.  It  had  a  400  hp. 
Liberty  engine  and  could  travel  at  125  m.p.h. 


The  Martin  MB-2  was  powered  by  two  Liberty  engines.  It  carried  five 
machineguns  and  1,000  pounds  of  bombs.  Its  range  was  400  miles. 


In  1932  this  Martin  B-10  all-metal  two-engine 
bomber  was  faster  than  any  pursuit  plane.  It 
cruised  at  213  m.p.h..  and  had  a  range  of  600  miles. 


Last  of  the  Flying  Fortress  design  was 
the  Boeing  B-17G.  Its  speed  was  197 
m.p.h.,  it  had  a  range  of  2,000  miles, 
and  it  carried  6,000  pounds  of  bombs. 


At  present  we  are  using  the  B-52G 
Stratofortress  powered  by  eight 
turbojets  which  give  it  a  speed 
of  more  than  650  m.p.h.  It  can  de- 
liver bombs  anywhere  in  the  world. 


The  Boeing  B-29  Super  Fortress  had  four  2,200  hp.  engines. 
It  could  carry  10,000  pounds  of  bombs.  Range  was  3,500  miles. 


^airforce"^ 
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lOlRUSHCHgV'S 

Burial  Plans 


Once  again,  this  time  in  their  1960  Moscow  Manifesto,  the 


communists  have  spelled  out  what  they  have  in  store  for  us. 


By  RAY  MURPHT 


hkn  adolf 
hitler's 
lengthy 
and  high-priced 
book  "My  Struggle" 
C'Mein  Kampf") 
appeared  in  1925, 
it  created  no  great 
sensation.  For  sev- 
eral years  it  was 
ignored  by  all  but  a  relatively  few  read- 
ers. Only  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
Nazi  Party  under  Hitler's  leadership, 
and  the  accession  of  Hitler  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship in  1933,  did  the  work  become 
a  bestseller  and  a  must  for  every  German 
school  and  household.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting even  now  to  know  how  many 
national  leaders  of  the  time,  in  how 
many  countries,  successfully  avoided  it 
as  "crackpot."  Yet  the  book  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  New  Order,  to  the  near  tri- 
umph of  the  Master  Race,  and  the  clear 
blueprint  of  the  Third  Reich. 

At  Moscow  in  November-December 
1960,  81  or  more  Communist  Parties  in 
long  and  solemn  conference  assembled 
and  produced  a  new  Communist  Mani- 
festo. Briefly  the  Manifesto  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  free-world  press,  and  in 
a  relatively  few  instances  in  this  country 
it  received  comprehensive  editorial  com- 
ment and  interpretation.  Alert  and  com- 


Ray  Murphy,  a  Past  National  Commander  of 
The  American  Legion  and  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  has  long  been  identified  with  the  fight 
against  the  communist  conspiracy. 


munist-wise  columnists  have  quoted 
parts  of  the  formidable  document  of 
20,000  words,  and  have  warned  their 
readers  of  its  import.  Insofar  as  this  ob- 
server has  noted,  the  Manifesto  has  been 
printed  in  America  in  only  a  very  few 
publications. 

This  may  be  all  that  can  be  done  by 
way  of  topical  treatment  of  a  document 
of  such  length  and  character,  for  the 
Manifesto  is  tough  reading,  abounding 
in  tedious  and  repetitive  double  talk, 
and  rife  with  seeming  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  It  will  provide  a  source 
of  study  and  analysis  by  experts  in  and 
out  of  government  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Yet  a  layman's  comments  upon  it, 
directed  to  laymen,  may  be  justified,  for 
like  "Mein  Kampf,"  the  Manifesto,  de- 
spite its  intricacies  and  lack  of  literary 
style,  lays  down  the  party  line,  and  serves 
notice  to  the  world  that  international 
communism  is  still  the  implacable  foe  of 
free  men  and  free  nations,  of  every  man 
and  every  nation  that  refuses  to  bow  to 
its  domination. 

Some  competent  observers  have  noted 
that  the  Manifesto  may  be  indicative  of 
a  partway  compromise  between  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  Communist  Party  leaders.  If  so, 
that  of  itself  is  significant,  indicating  that 
suspected  differences  of  more  than 
minor  nature  have  arisen  between  the 
giants  of  the  communist  world,  differ- 
ences that  required  public  resolution.  By 
its  very  nature  communism  must  present 
an  appearance  of  solidarity  as  the  ".  .  . 
champion  of  peace,  national  independ- 
ence and  democracy,  striving  toward  the 


inevitable  triumph  of  socialism,  when 
the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  shall 
have  been  forever  abolished."  as  the 
Manifesto  phrases  it. 

Could  be  that  the  rumored  differences 
between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khrushchev 
have  been  "more  violent,  bitter  and 
fundamental"  than  has  been  obvious,  as 
some  reports  have  lately  indicated.  In 
the  steely  discipline  of  the  communist 
world  there  is  no  tolerance  of  doctrinal 
error  or  deviation,  and  no  sufferance  of 
publicized  differences.  Whatever  Khrush- 
chev's reasons  for  arranging  the  confer- 
ence, a  major  motive  must  have  been  to 
establish  firmly  for  all  to  see  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  a  united  communist  front. 
If  there  are  significant  differences  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping.  let  us  hope 
the  free  world  will  make  the  most  of 
them.  But  since  Russia  and  Red  China 
have  signed  the  Manifesto,  elementary 
caution  should  warn  us  that  there  will  be 
more  cooperation  between  Mao  and 
Khrushchev  before  there  is  less. 

In  the  Manifesto's  communist  jargon 
the  terms  "capitalism."  "imperialism" 
and  "colonialism"  are  interchangeable  — 
and  the  Manifesto  makes  clear  that  all 
three  are  doomed  for,  it  states,  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  socialism's  share  of 
world  production  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  capitalism's.  Once  the  gap  exists, 
it  will  continue  to  widen  rapidly.  Capital- 
ism, therefore,  is  to  be  defeated  in  the 
"decisive  sphere"  of  human  endeavor, 
that  of  material  production.  The  death 
of  capitalism  will  occur  in  a  world  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  a  world  in  which 
the  class  struggle,  though  "peaceful," 
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political  affairs 


JANUAlr    Itil    •    35  CfNTS 


1 37 1        American  Morality  and 
Marxism 

1 47 )       The  Economics  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution 

1 57 1        Marxism  and  African 
Liberation 


5TATEA<ENT  OF  Tn7l  ' 
LEN/N,ST  PARTIES 

^'^'•EAL  TO  THF  DC 

WORtO         ''''''''  OF 

[32.36] 


Master  Undertaker  Khriishthev  addresses  tlie  inner  circle  of  the  red  mafia 
now  ruling  much  of  the  world.  At  right,  "the  word"  as  spread  by  the  reds. 


must  nonetheless  go  on  relentlessly.  ".  .  . 
But  should  the  maniacal  imperialists" 
interfere  and  seek  to  prevent  this  "peace- 
ful" progress,  the  peoples  will  "sweep 
capitalism  out  of  existence  and  bury  it." 
So  says  the  Manifesto  in  language  we 
have  read  before. 

Capitalism  is  presently  going  through 
an  intense  process  of  disintegration,  says 
the  Manifesto,  and  any  attempts  to  prop 
the  "'rotting  pillars"  by  military  assist- 
ance to  other  nations  only  aggravate  its 
weaknesses.  This  decay,  says  the  Mani- 
festo, is  particularly  marked  in  the 
United  States,  where,  it  charges,  vast 
and  chronic  unemployment  exists,  where 
factories  operate  under  capacity  and 
where  production  declines  in  many  areas 
while  in  others  overproduction  crises 
exist. 

If  there  has  ever  been  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind,  the  Manifesto  makes  it  com- 
pletely clear  that  Uncle  Sam  is  com- 
munism's Public  Enemy  Number  One. 
He  is  the  biggest  international  exploiter, 
controlling  subservient  nations  by  the 
devices  of  military  blocs  and  other  viola- 
tions of  sovereignty.  He  is  the  bulwark 
of  world  reaction,  an  "international 
gendarme."  so  described. 

Arrayed  against  this  imperialistic 
monster  is  the  noble  host  of  the  prole- 
tariat joined  in  a  titanic  conflict  of  labor 
against  capitalism,  democracy  against 
reaction,  freedom  against  colonialism,  in 
a  struggle  in  which  the  peoples  of  Cuba 
and  other  Latin  American  countries,  of 
Iraq,  Japan,  Italy  and  France  have  set 
glorious  examples.  The  crusade  to  gain 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Negro  in 


the  United  States  is  assuming  "a  mass 
character."  "The  mass  movement  in  de- 
fense of  peace  is  gaining  ground  on  all 
continents,  the  tide  of  anti-imperialism, 
national  liberation,  anti-war  and  class 
struggles  is  rising  ever  higher  and  high- 
er." The  triumph  of  socialism  in  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  countries  "embraces 
one-third  of  mankind."  These  are  the 
claims  of  the  Manifesto,  and  however 
specious  or  devious  they  are  they  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  their  effect, 
not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Communism  is  synonymous  "with 
peace  and  plenty."  Its  peace-loving 
forces  struggle  ever  more  successfully  to 
promote  "peaceful  coexistence."  Only 
the  imperialistic,  capitalistic,  colonizing 
nations  resist  peace  and  resort  to  force. 
However  much  this  may  appear  to  us  to 
be  consummate  nonsense,  do  not  under- 
estimate its  appeal  to  peoples  newly 
emerging  as  well  as  to  the  have-nots,  the 
neutralists,  the  pacifists  and  the  uncom- 
mitted. It  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
munists have  been  successful  in  selling 
their  fiction  where  we  have  failed  to  sell 
our  fact,  that  too  often  the  honest  words 
of  the  true  democracies  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  or  have  not  been  uttered  at  all, 
while  the  (to  us)  preposterous  false- 
hoods of  the  communist  pretenders  have 
been  heard  and  all  too  often  heeded. 

Few  indeed  there  must  be  in  this 
country  who  do  not  at  heart,  or  on 
bended  knee,  pray  for  peace.  Few  there 
must  be  who  could  not  subscribe  in 
principle  to  that  part  of  the  1960  Mani- 
festo which  says: 

"Monstrous  means  of  mass  annihila- 


tion and  destruction  have  been  de- 
veloped which,  if  used  in  a  new  war, 
can  cause  unheard-of  destruction  to  en- 
tire countries  and  reduce  key  centers  oi 
world  industry  and  culture  to  ruins.  Such 
a  war  would  bring  death  and  suffering 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples, 
among  them  peoples  in  countries  not  in- 
volved in  it." 

Many  scientists  and  laymen  alike  be- 
lieve that  this  is  understated.  Red  China, 
however,  feels  or  pretends  to  feel  that 
with  its  several  hundred  million  people, 
it  can  survive  a  thermonuclear  war  even 
if  no  other  nation  can. 

Just  as  the  Manifesto  repeatedly  iden- 
tifies communism  with  peace,  so  does  it 
persistently  strive  to  identify  the  United 
States  with  aggression.  Therefore  it  is  the 
communist  role  to  "save"  the  world  from 
our  demoniac  depravity,  our  lust  for 
war.  How  much  the  fear  of  war  in  this 
thermonuclear  age  has  served  the  com- 
munist aim  of  world  domination  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge.  That  it  has  some  effect  in 
this  country  must,  from  the  record,  be 
assumed.  One  American  of  prominence 
has  recently  said: 

"I  believe  that  this  country  should  lay 
down  its  arms,  scrap  its  planes,  missiles 
and  submarines,  disband  its  troops,  and 
leave  itself  only  the  organizations  and 
weapons  needed  for  local  police  and  for 
normal  patrol  of  its  borders.  I  do  not 
think  unilateral  disarmament  would  be 
pleasant  or  painless,  or  easy  for  the 
country  to  bear.  I  think  only  that  it  is 
more  practical  and  more  moral  than  the 
alternative,  thermonuclear  war.  It  is  here 
that  the  argument  must  be  joined;  these 
are  the  alternatives.  .  .  .  No  one  has  yet 
said  that  the  Russians  would  bomb  this 
country  or  any  other  country  from  which 
our  arsenal  and  military  apparatus  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  most  drastic  conse- 
quences seen  by  most  is  that  the  reds 
would  take  over,  .  .  .  Congress  turned 
into  a  puppet,  our  governors  replaced  by 
Kremlin  functionaries,  communism  re- 
placing democracy.  .  .  .  The  other  al- 
ternative is  war.  My  opponents,  who 
favor  preparing  for  war,  must  be  willing 
to  argue  that  when  nuclear  war  comes 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  better  way  of  ac- 
complishing American  aims  than  the 
method  I  am  proposing.  ...  A  semi- 
official estimate  says  that  "A  modest 
attack  on  the  United  States  would  kill 
60  million  at  once,  seriously  injure  an- 
other 20  million,  and  destroy  about  half 
the  houses  and  35  percent  of  the  industry 
of  the  nation."  " 

And  the  gentleman  quoted  believes 
that  Russia  would  not  take  over  if  his 
proposal  for  unilateral  disarmament  and 
dismantlement  were  adopted,  on  the 
theory  that  "the  reds  have  more  on  their 
(Continued  on  paf^e  53) 
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By  GIL  PAUST 

THE  CHANCES  are  that  within  the  next  10  years  you 
will  buy  a  boat.  This  is  something  that  can  almost  be 
proved  statistically.  In  1960  over  8,025,000  Ameri- 
cans owned  their  own  pleasure  boats,  and  every  season  more 
and  more  people  launch  themselves  into  this  sport.  Last 
year  more  than  $2'/2  billion  was  spent  on  pleasure  boating, 
of  which  $442  million  was  used  to  buy  new  boats,  outboard 
motors  and  boat  trailers.  Probably  more  significant,  an  es- 
timated 40  million  people  made  at  least  two  pleasure-boat 
trips  on  U.S.  waterways  during  the  same  period.  Manufac- 
turers of  boats,  motors  and  accessories  interpret  these  sam- 
plings as  indicating  that  even  greater  armies  of  boat  buyers 
are  imminent. 

If  you've  already  decided  to  launch  yourself  into  the  boat- 
ing sport  and  have  been  shopping  for  your  own  boat,  you 
have  probably  learned  that  such  an  item  calls  for  a  sizeable 
investment.  You  wander  into  a  boat  show  and  ogle  the  beau- 
ties. Maybe  one  shipshape  little  deal  has  a  tag  of  $1,500.  If 
you  can  just  about  atiord  this  price,  you  investigate  further. 
Faster  than  you  can  say  "Batten  down  the  hatches,"  the 
price  jumps  another  $1,000.  Not  for  added  luxuries,  but  for 
necessary  accessories.  An  outboard  motor  to  push  it.  for 
example. 

Of  course,  there's  bank  financing.  But  if  you're  an  average 
Joe  you're  already  struggling  under  a  house  mortgage,  pay- 
ing ofi  a  car  on  time  and  supporting  your  wife  and  children 
as  best  you  can.  Another  time-payment  plan  might  be 
enough  to  sink  the  ship.  So  you  reluctantly  break  off  nego- 
tiations with  the  boat  dealer. 


Three  acres  ol  new  and  used  boats  conhont  ijr()specii\e 
buyers  at  Aniplex  Marine,  located  at  Arnold.  Maryland. 


But  wail  a  minute!  Many  a  guy  is  riding  around  in  a 
$4,000  car  that  cost  him  only  $1,500  or  less.  Why?  Because 
he  bought  it  secondhand!  Precisely  the  same  can  be  done 
with  a  boat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  season  there  are  more 
good  bargains  in  used  boats  than  ever  before  if  you  know 
what  to  look  for.  The  boat  business  is  becoming  like  the  car 
business,  with  trade-ins  involved  in  most  of  the  new-boat 
sales. 

Suppose  you  decide  to  settle  for  a  used  job,  as  50  percent 
of  the  boat  buyers  will  this  season  —  but  all  you  know  about 
boats  you  learned  in  a  bathtub!  You  may  get  a  real  bargain 
—a  gem  of  a  boat— and  at  low  cost.  But  with  just  a  little  bit 
of  bad  luck  you  can  get  anchored  to  a  derelict  that  will  keep 
you  broke  and  miserable.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  an 
unfortunate  friend  of  mine  who  has  sworn  that  he'  going  to 


You  may  find  just  what  you  want  at 


the  price  you  want  to  pay  at  a  used  boat 


lot.  But  read  this  before  you  go  shopping. 


tow  his  boat,  the  Magnet,  into  deep  water  and  scuttle  her  — 
before  she  kills  somebody. 

He  calls  her  Magnet  because  that's  what  every  visible  ob- 
struction in  the  water  affects  her  like.  She  has  a  nasty  habit 
of  heading  for  every  one  of  them,  in  spite  of  his  best  etTorts 
to  steer  her  away  from  them.  He  bought  her  last  season  from 
someone  on  Long  Island.  She  was  a  gorgeous  light  blue 
3-year-old  when  he  first  saw  her  lying  there  on  her  chocking 
blocks  (wooden  supports  a  boat  rests  on  when  out  of  water). 
Almost  22  feet  long  with  a  big  roomy  cabin,  even  a  "head" 
(powder  room)  and  an  awning,  she  made  him  want  to  sail 
away  on  the  spot.  Then  he  towed  her  to  her  new  berth  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  installed  a  50-hp.  outboard  on  her 
stern.  The  big  moment  arrived!  Amid  champagne  toasts,  he 
cranked  the  engine,  shifted  into  "forward"  and  steered  for 
the  open  water.  Instantly  his  new  love  wheeled  on  a  dime 
and  smacked  the  dock  dead  center,  jettisoning  her  new 
skipper  most  embarrassingly.  What  was  the  trouble?  The 
owner  bitterly  explained: 

"All  I  know  is  that  the  damned  boat  won't  hold  a  course 
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unless  I  stack  about  30  people  aboard!" 

It  would  take  a  naval  architect  to  tell 
him  what  is  wrong,  but  when  he  bought 
her  he  should  have  had  a  suspicion  that 
something  niit^ht  have  been  wrong  be- 
cause the  previous  owner  had  mentioned 
that  he'd  designed  and  built  her  himself! 
My  friend  had  been  too  busy  admiring 
her  visual  charms  for  this  tip  to  sink  in. 
It  didn't  occur  to  him  that  the  boat  might 
have  been  designed  wrong,  and  that  it 
would  be  smart  to  insist  upon  giving  her 
a  trial  run  and,  if  necessary,  call  in  some- 
body who  knew  more  about  boats  than 
he  did. 

The  point  is  not,  of  course,  that  most 
used  boats  are  clucks.  It  is  simply  that 
you'd  better  watch  your  step  when 
you're  shopping  for  one  because  there's 
a  lot  of  quicksand  around  that  you  might 
not  be  familiar  with. 

Consider  the  problem  of  price.  The 
depreciation  of  a  boat  used  to  be  amaz- 
ingly low.  If  the  owner  had  kept  it  in 
good  condition,  he  could  expect  as  much 


WATCH  FOR  THESE  THINGS  WHEN  YOU  SHOP 


1.  Out  of  water,  this  boat  showed  the  ravages  of  sea  worms  and  dry  rot. 

2.  Fiberglas  boats  are  iisuallv  no  problem  but  watth  for  cracks  at  corners. 


3.  Aw  open  space  j)erniits  nioisiine  to  reach  wood.  Peeled  |»aint  shows  it  has. 

4.  Arrow  shows  a  cracked  rib,  a  very  serious  fault.  Other  ribs  are  weak. 

5.  This  poor  paint  job  sealed  moisture  in  the  wood,  encouraging  dry  rot. 


6.  Siiiai  t  buyer  would  question  a  pl\ wood  stern,  especialh  mu  in  sli.ipc. 

7.  This  l)uyer  has  found  worm  holes  Ijclow  the  waterline,  a  (aiise  ol  leaks. 

8.  Bad  spots  for  dry  rot.  Note  loose  screw  at  left  and  wood  out  of  line. 


as  80  percent  of  its  original  purchase 
price  on  a  resale.  If  he'd  made  improve- 
ments on  it,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
sell  it  for  even  more  than  he  paid  for  it. 
Now  the  number  of  used  offerings  has 
increased  so  enormously  in  the  very  pop- 
ular boating  areas  that  supply  is  catch- 
ing up  with  demand,  and  a  used  outboard 
or  runabout,  even  in  top  condition,  car- 
ries a  most  reasonable  price  tag.  It's 
difficult  to  pinpoint  a  current  average 
depreciation  because  there  are  boats  in 
so  many  sizes  and  designs  and  intended 
for  so  many  different  purposes,  but  one- 
third  below  the  original  cost  is  nearly  ac- 
curate. This  depreciation,  however,  can 
remain  constant  for  at  least  3  years.  For 
example,  a  boat  that  sells  new  for  $  1 ,800 
will  be  worth  a  maximum  of  $1,200  on 
a  resale  for  the  next  3  years.  Any  price 
you  might  pay  below  this,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  how  much  fixing  up 
you'll  have  to  do  —  not  only  to  the  boat's 
appearance  but  also  to  its  seaworthiness. 

A  boat  is  advertised  for  a  certain 
asking  price,  which  usually  is  about  10 
percent  below  what  the  seller  will  actually  settle  for. 
Is  the  boat  worth  it?  There  are  some  swindlers  in  the 
boat  business,  just  as  there  are  in  any  other,  but  as  a 
rule  there  is  no  unusual  amount  of  deliberate  misrep- 
resentation. When  a  new-boat  dealer  accepts  a  trade- 
in,  which  he'll  do  only  when  he's  sure  of  a  quick  mar- 
ket for  it,  and  then  handles  the  resale  himself,  it's 
usually  safe  to  trust  him  because  he  has  too  much 
invested  to  risk  losing  everything  in  a  shady  deal.  In 
most  cases,  however,  he  tries  to  persuade  the  owner 
to  sell  the  old  boat  on  his  own,  and  this  private  sale  is 
the  one  that's  apt  to  trap  you  —  not  because  of  the 
owner's  maliciousness  but  because  frequently  even  he 
doesn't  know  what  his  boat  is  worth  in  its  present 
condition. 

Of  course  you  can't  become  an  expert  on  boats 
overnight,  or  by  reading  one  short  article.  If  you're 
smart,  you'll  get  help.  This  can  come  from  a  person 
called  a  "marine  surveyor"  who'll  evaluate  your  pros- 
pective purchase  for  an  astonishingly  low  fee.  Before 
you  call  on  him,  though,  there's  a  certain  amount  of 
evaluation  you  can  make  yourself  to  determine  if  the 
boat  is  worthy  of  your  interest  in  the  first  place. 

How  about  a  boat's  real  age?  The  owner  might  be 
able  to  tell  you  just  when  he  bought  it  but  still  not 
know  its  exact  age.  Maybe  he  got  it  secondhand. 
Maybe  he  bought  it  new  but  it  was  actually  a  2-year- 
old  model!  A  boat's  year  frequently  determines  its 
model  and  although  year  and  model  might  not  seem 
important  to  you  in  your  enthusiasm  to  get  afloat, 
they  can  be  when  your  turn  comes  to  sell  it  or  turn  it 
in.  A  1950  automobile  that's  never  been  driven  can 
be  bought  for  peanuts  compared  to  a  '60  model  with 
50,000  miles  on  it,  and  the  story  of  boats  (especially 
the  smaller  ones  which  are  undergoing  greater  style 
changes)  is  beginning  to  read  the  same.  Another  im- 
portant point  —  the  older  the  boat,  the  greater  the 
deterioration. 

How  can  you  be  sure  of  a  boat's  age?  You  can't 
unless  the  boat  has  a  well-known  brand  name.  Then 
it  will  have  a  nameplate  with  a  serial  number  on  it. 
Send  this  number  to  the  manufacturer  and  ask  for  its 
year;  also  ask  for  the  boat's  original  list  price  or  an 
approximation,  so  you  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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By  Howard  P.  Jones 


The  Honorable  Howard  P.  Jones 
has  been  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Indonesia  since  1958. 


[HE    SPEARHEADS  of 

the  U.S.  9th  Army 
were  already  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
led  by  the  famous  2d 
Armored  Division.  They 
were  racing  to  meet  the 
I  St  Army  moving  up  from 
the  south  to  complete  an 
encirclement  of  the  Ruhr. 
Our  headquarters  were 
still  at  Mlinchen-Glad- 
bach.  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  rim  of  the  Cologne  plain.  It  was 
the  end  of  March  1945  but  spring  had 
come  to  Germany  early  that  year,  as 
though  nature  too  were  rejoicing  at  the 
approaching  end  of  the  war. 

The  air  was  caressingly  warm  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  filled  with  the 
perfume  of  lilacs  and  the  early  blossom- 
ing fruit  trees.  It  was  welcome  after  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  Maastricht  and  Aachen 
winter,  and  after  lunch  we  would  strip  to 
the  waist  and  sunbathe  for  15  minutes, 
revelling  in  the  warm  glow  of  our  newly 
sunburned  skin. 

On  this  particular  day,  I  had  hardly 


Following  chc  fraulein's  instriittions  we  came  to  a  big  sign.  But  something  was 


The  Americans  were  alone  in  enemy  country. 


The  girl  they  met  held  their  lives  in  her  hand. 


reported  for  duty  at  the  scarred  old  man- 
sion which  was  serving  as  our  ollice 
when  the  field  telephone  rang. 

"You're  needed  up  at  XVIth  Corps, 
Major."  Col.  Richard  Werner,  who  had 
been  president  of  Salinas  Junior  College 
in  California  in  civilian  life  and  who  was 
exec  for  our  unit,  replaced  the  receiver. 
"Couldn't  hear  very  well.  .Something 
about  finding  millions  of  marks  in  a 
bank.  Could  be  that  reserve  you've  been 
looking  for.  They  want  you  right  away. 
Seems  they're  busy  fighting  a  war  and 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  all  that 
money.  They're  afraid  of  looting." 

Sixteenth  Corps  was  across  the  Rhine. 
1  knew.  I'd  be  lucky  to  be  there,  wher- 
ever it  was,  by  dark.  "I'll  leave  at  once," 
I  said.  "Anyone  else  going  that  way?" 
Werner  shook  his  head.  "Hutch  left 
about  half  an  hour  ago,  headed  in  the 
same  direction.  Perhaps  you'll  catch  him 
at  Corps." 

"Hutch"  was  a  captain  who  had  been 


a  professor  of  architecture  before  the 
war  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota,  1  believe.  It 
was  his  job  to  preserve  the  masterpieces 
of  art  and  culture  that  were  turned  up  in 
the  path  of  our  advancing  army.  It  was 
a  constructive  job  in  the  midst  of  whole- 
sale destruction.  Though  it  was  a  peace- 
ful job,  not  lighting,  ironically  it  took 
"Hutch"  into  the  front  lines  and  danger 
at  times,  just  how  much  we  were  shortly 
to  see. 

My  job  was  to  provide  the  financial 
sinews  of  the  military  government  that 
would  start  the  paralyzed  German  econ- 
omy fimctioning  once  more.  The  nazis 
had  done  a  thorough  job  of  pulling  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  down  with  them. 
As  the  ccmquering  U.  S.  forces  entered 
town  after  town,  city  after  city,  they 
moved  into  a  vacuum.  There  were  no 
banks,  government,  stores,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  nor  money  left  in 
the  safes  of  partially  destroyed  mines  or 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   JOHN  BUCEMA 


Ofraulein's 
load 


factories.  The  nazis  had  even  tried  to 
evacuate  the  population  with  them  and 
leave  an  uninhabited  desert  of  rubble 
behind. 

As  fast  as  municipal  governments 
were  organized  or  reorganized,  it  was 
our  responsibility  to  find  the  money  to 
meet  payrolls,  to  start  the  tax-collecting 
machinery  of  the  government  function- 
ing again,  to  reopen  banks  and  reestab- 
lish the  credit  system  of  the  country  to 
see  that  coal  miners,  industrial  workers, 
engineers,  teachers  and  public  employees 
were  paid  for  their  work  and  paid  on 
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I  challenged  her  angrily,  |)ointing  out 
that  the  sign  directed  us  to  turn  right. 


time.  Our  fighting  forces  needed  the  sup- 
port of  an  operating  economy  behind 
them. 

We  accomplished  this  first  by  the  use 
of  "spearhead"  currency,  that  is,  Ger- 
man marks  which  we  had  printed  our- 
selves and  declared  to  be  legal  tender. 
But  our  objective  was  to  rehabilitate,  not 
to  destroy  by  further  inflation,  so  we 
were  anxious  to  obtain  real  German 
marks  from  the  reserves  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  the  stop- 
gap currency  and  provide  the  German 


people  with  money  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  I  hoped  that  this  telephone 
call  might  lead  me  to  a  substantial  cur- 
rency reserve.  It  was  a  treasure  hunt, 
combat-style. 

Picking  up  a  few  K-rations  for  emer- 
gencies, slinging  my  .45  automatic  into 
its  shoulder  holster  under  my  left  armpit, 
I  called  my  driver,  hopped  into  an  open 
jeep  and  was  off.  1  was  excited  about  the 
trip.  It  had  been  only  a  couple  of  days 
earlier  that  Gen.  Simpson's  frontline 
troops  had  forced  the  Rhine  to  the  north, 
following  the  1st  Army's  famous  break- 
through. 

My  driver,  a  corporal,  was  a  big  half- 
blooded  Indian  from  Oklahoma.  He  had 
seen  to  it  that  the  jeep  was  equipped  with 
everything  but  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  Instead  of  the  usual  hard  canvas 
seats,  he  had  "secured'  soft  leather 
cushions  somewhere  and  fitted  them  into 
place  so  that  the  jeep  rode  like  a  limou- 
sine over  the  rough  German  roads, 
chewed  to  pieces  by  the  pounding  of 
tanks  and  half  tracks.  He  was  as  cheerful 
as  he  was  reliable.  As  we  tore  along  the 
road  toward  the  Rhine  crossing  through 
the  ruins  of  Krefeld  and  once-pictur- 
esque villages  in  the  fertile  Rhine  valley, 
threading  our  way  around  the  heavy 
traffic  that  was  rolling  along  as  division 
after  division  moved  up  and  crossed  the 
Rhine  to  their  new  positions,  my  driver 
glanced  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye.  "Major,"  he  said,  "what  kind  of 


bridge  do  you  think  we're  goin'  to  cross 
on?  I'll  betcha  it's  a  platoon  bridge!" 

I  grinned.  "I  guess  you're  right.  Cor- 
poral. They  wouldn't  have  had  time  to 
build  a  Bailey  bridge  yet.  You  mean  a 
pontoon  bridge,  don't  you?" 

The  big  corporal  looked  at  me  side- 
ways, his  brown  face  expressionless. 
"Yeah  —  that's  what  1  said.  Platoon 
bridge.  One  of  those  things  that's  nothing 
but  a  couple  of  wheel  tracks  laid  on  top 
of  boats." 

A  "platoon  bridge"  it  was.  We  waited 
an  hour  to  cross,  idling  behind  a  battery 
of  huge  240"s  and  sandwiched  between 
big  16-wheeled  monsters,  a  field  of  slip- 
pery clay  all  around.  Then  suddenly  we 
were  rolling  up  the  incline  to  the  bridge 
and  our  wheels  found  the  two  flat-metal 
tracks. 

I  had  never  seen  the  Rhine  this  far 
north.  The  river  had  lost  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  course  from  Mainz  to  Cologne. 
Here  it  was  just  a  big  wide  muddy 
stream— or  would  have  been,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  significance  of  the  occasion: 
an  American  Army  crossing  the  Rhine. 
Shades  of  Julius  Caesar! 

It  gave  one  pause  and  yet  there  was 
a  basic  difference.  We  had  only  one  ob- 
jective: To  eliminate  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  free  peoples  every- 
where. We  were  willing  to  live  and  let 
live.  We  were  not  interested  in  the  con- 
quest of  territory  or  peoples.  We  would 
return  home  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over 
or  at  least  as  soon  as  our  objective  had 
been  accomplished.  This  was  a  new  sort 
of  war. 

There  had  been  conquest  to  prevent 
conquest  before  in  the  world's  history 
but  none  which  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  helping  your  enemy  get  back 
on  his  feet  and  dusting  him  off  so  he 
could  again  take  his  place  as  a  respected 
member  of  society.  This  was  unique. 
The  Roman  legionnaires  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  for  the  glory  of  Rome.  We  were 
crossing  the  Rhine,  we  hoped,  for  the 
salvation  if  not  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Strange  thoughts,  perhaps,  to  be  think- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  war,  crossing  the 
Rhine.  Yet  these  were  my  thoughts  as 
the  jeep  trundled  over  the  bridge  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  roar  of  heavy 
motors,  the  squeaks  of  the  pontoons 
riding  heavily  in  the  water  and  seeping 
through  all  the  racket  somehow,  the  oc- 
casional soft  splash  of  the  waves  against 
the  makeshift  bridge. 

Most  of  us  didn't  hate  the  Germans 
—the  German  people,  that  is.  At  least 
none  of  us  who  had  known  them.  In 
fact  the  contrary  was  true  for  most  of 
us  who  had  been  in  Germany  before  the 
war.  We  knew  their  fine  quality.  But  we 
did  hate  the  nazis  and  everything  they 
stood  for.  Ten  years  before,  in  Germany, 
I  had  bet  I  could  pick  out  a  nazi  from 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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AUTOMATION 

in  the 

CLASSROOM 

The  automatic  school  is  not  a  vision.  In 
terms  of  equipment  it  is  already  here. 


By  MAX  GUNTHER 

"Wr^WOUR  YOUNGSTER  ARRIVES  at  SChool, 

takes  a  metal  tab  from  his  liinch- 
and  slips  it  into  a  slot  in  an 
electronic  computer.  The  computer  re- 
cords his  attendance,  simultaneously 
notifying  other  computers  at  the  county 
seat  and  State  capital.  Out  of  the  com- 
puter then  comes  a  punched  card  bear- 
ing your  youngster's  name  and  a  printed 
list.  Item  One  on  the  list  reads;  "Geome- 
try. Room  112,  Booth  23." 

Your  youngster  locates  the  booth, 
feeds  the  card  into  the  machine  he  finds 
there  and  slips  an  earphone  set  over  his 
head.  The  card's  punched  code  tells  the 
machine  which  student  it  is  dealing  with. 
It  dips  into  the  electronic  memory  banks 
of  the  main  computer,  finds  records  of 
the  student's  past  work.  It  notes  that  he 
has  been  having  trouble  with  isosceles 
triangles.  Through  the  earphones  comes 
a  brief  lesson  on  the  subject,  interspersed 
with  multiple-choice  questions  which  the 
youngster  answers  by  pressing  buttons 
on  the  machine.  Eventually  the  machine 
sees  that  the  questions  are  being  an- 
swered correctly,  concludes  the  subject 
is  understood,  turns  to  other  work. 

The  geometry  lesson  ends.  Your 
youngster  consults  his  punched  sched- 
ule card,  heads  for  another  room  and 
booth.  On  the  way  he  sees  a  refreshing 
sight:  a  teacher. 

Vision  of  the  future?  In  one  sense, 
yes.  Educators  are  by  no  means  agreed 
on  the  extent  to  which  children  should 
be  taught  by  machine,  nor  what  kinds 
of  automatic  teaching  are  best— nor,  in- 
deed, whether  classroom  automation  is 


basically  a  good  idea  in  the  first  place. 
Before  you  see  any  such  automatic 
school,  if  you  ever  see  it,  a  staggering 
amount  of  research  still  remains  to  be 
done. 

But  in  another  sense,  no— the  auto- 
matic school  is  not  a  vision.  In  terms  of 
hardware  this  fantastic  school  is  here, 
right  now.  The  past  two  short  years  have 
seen  an  explosion  of  interest  and  devel- 
opment in  classroom  automation.  Not 
only  is  the  automatic  school  technologi- 
cally feasible,  but  the  hardware  has  al- 
ready been  built.  All  the  computers, 
teaching  devices,  memory  units  and 
other  components  of  this  school  are 
either  on  the  market  or  in  the  working- 
model  stage  at  industrial  and  college 
laboratories. 

Dozens  of  companies  have  leaped  into 
a  field  that  was  almost  deserted  a  few 
years  ago.  General  Electric  this  year  set 
up  an  Educational  Technology  Project 
to  design  and  manufacture  teaching  de- 
vices. Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  last 
year  set  up  an  Intellectronics  Division. 
IBM  is  experimenting  with  the  use  of  its 
medium-sized  650  computer  as  a  sophis- 
ticated teaching  device  that  would  ana- 
lyze a  student's  thinking  and  strengthen 
his  weak  spots.  A  company  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  field.  Teaching  Machines, 
Inc.,  has  been  born  in  New  Mexico.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Frank  Redding,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute,  partnerships  are  be- 
ing formed  between  machine  makers  and 
big  textbook  houses,  which  are  interested 
in  producing  programs  (lesson  tapes  and 
reels)  for  the  machines.  Bell  Labora- 
tories, General  Dynamics  and  scores  of 


other  major  companies  are  also  at  work 
in  this  newborn,  but  already  lusty,  in- 
dustry. 

Obviously,  these  big  companies  ex- 
pect big  things  of  the  teaching-device 
field.  They've  seen  what  the  nation's 
educators  have  seen:  that  U.S.  public 
school  enrollments  are  growing  by  more 
than  a  million  a  year;  that  the  supply  of 


Doubledav's  TutorTcxt  books  di.sciiss  sub- 
jects, following  which  there  arc  ques- 
tions. If  the  student  gives  a  wrong  an- 
swer he  is  told  where  the  error  lies. 

Not  new  but  highly  effective  is  the 
j)inichboard  with  its  rows  of  holes, 
each  row  representing  possible  an- 
swers   to    a    nndtiple-choicc  querv. 


students.  But  the  typical  teach- 
er still  puts  in  a  harrowing 
week,  often  can't  line!  time  to 
study  students'  individual  needs 
or  give  them  personal  attention. 
Left  to  itself,  the  problem  will 
get  worse.  Some  educators  think 
the  answer  lies  in  teaching  de- 
vices. 

The  business  world  seems  al- 
most sure  of  it.  One  business 
magazine.  Control  Eiiiiineei  ing. 
published  the  guess  last  year 
that  U.S.  schools  will  be  buying 
teaching  devices— not  including 


One  of  the  simplest  multiple-choice 
machines  is  the  Pre- Verba!  Trainer  soon 
to  be  marketed  by  Rheem  Manufactur- 
ing Co.'s  subsidiary,  Rheem  Califone. 
It's  designed  to  introduce  kindergarten 
children  to  the  alphabet.  It  does  this  by 
flashing  big  letters  in  its  window;  the 
youngster  pushes  buttons  to  indicate 
which  of  several  small  letters  looks  like 
each  big  one.  Later  on.  the  machine 
flashes  pictures  of  objects— trees,  balls, 
houses— and  the  youngster  picks  out  let- 
ters signifying  the  objects'  initial  sounds. 

A  vastly  more  complex  device  is  the 
AutoTutor,  costing  about  $5,000,  made 


A  teacher  using  American  Sealing  Clonipany's 
Electronic  Learning  Cx'nter  can  coninuinicate 
electronically  with  any  jmpil  without  dis- 
tracting others,  ntaking  her  a  |)ri>ate  tutor. 

qualified  teachers  isn't  keeping  pace;  that 
something  must  be  done  to  help  teachers 
cope  with  the  ever-bigger  classes  and 
the  swelling  body  of  knowledge  children 
will  need  in  an  increasingly  complicated 
world. 

Schools  have  found  many  partial  so- 
lutions to  these  problems.  Record-keep- 
ing computers,  test-scoring  machines, 
part-time  secretaries  and  other  ideas  are 
being  used  to  relieve  teachers  of  their 
clerical  work  and  free  them  for  their  real 
job.  Television,  radio  and  film  allow  a 
single  teacher  to  reach  thousands  of 


The  complex  AutoXutor  made  bv  U.S.  Indus- 
tries" Western  Design  Division  not  only  corrects 
a  student  when  he  is  wrong  but  explains  the 
piobleni    so    he    can    understand    his  error. 

A  simple  nuiltiple  choice  machine  is 
the  Rheem  Califone  designed  to  in- 
tioduce  kindergarten  chilclren  to  the 
alj)habet  by  Hashing  letters  or  pictures. 


This  class  in  an  Albuquercjue,  N.M.,  school  is  being  taught  by  means  oi  a  spelling 
2>rogiam  developed  by  Teaching  Machines,  Inc.,  and  distributed  by  Grolier,  Inc. 


clerical  or  record-keeping  machines— to 
the  tune  of  $100  million  a  year  by  1970. 

What  kinds  of  devices?  These  are 
some  of  the  developments  you'll  be  hear- 
ing about— maybe  from  your  children— 
in  the  next  few  years: 

Multiple-choice  machines:  In  these 
devices  a  body  of  knowledge  is  broken 
down  into  a  series  (program)  of  short 
steps  (frames).  The  program  may  be  put 
on  film  or  simply  printed  on  a  broad 
reel  of  paper  that  rolls  through  the  ma- 
chine. Each  frame  usually  consists  of  a 
one-  or  two-paragraph  "lecture"  that  is 
flashed  on  a  screen  or  in  a  window  (or, 
in  more  advanced  models  now  under 
study,  spoken  by  a  recorded  voice).  Fol- 
lowing this  lecturette,  the  machine  asks 
the  student  questions  about  it  and  gives 
him  a  choice  of  answers.  He  indicates 
his  answer  by  some  such  means  as  push- 
ing a  button.  The  machine  immediately 
lets  him  know  whether  he's  right  or 
wrong,  usually  doesn't  go  one  to  the 
next  frame  until  he  has  found  the  right 
answer. 


by  U.S.  Industries'  Western  Design  Di- 
vision. This  machine  and  its  programs 
are  based  on  ideas  of  Norman  Crowder, 
former  Air  Force  psychologist  who  now 
works  for  U.S.  Industries.  Crowder's 
programs  use  a  technique  called  "branch- 
ing." In  writing  the  program,  the  teacher 
tries  to  anticipate  students'  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings.  Then,  if  a  student 
answers  a  question  wrong,  the  machine 
automatically  leads  him  through  a 
branch  or  sidetrack  of  explanations  and 
questions  that  make  him  analyze  his 
error.  When  his  correct  answers  con- 
vince the  machine  he  understands,  the 
detour  ends. 

Write-in  nuichines:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity psychologist  B.  Frederic  Skinner  is 
the  leading  spokesman  for  write-ins.  He 
doesn't  feel  multiple-choice  questions 
make  students  think  in  the  right  ways 
for  effective  learning.  His  machines  and 
programs  use  a  fill-in-the-blank  quizzing 
technique. 

Skinner  is  a  consultant  to  Rheem. 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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By  ROBERT  RIENOW 

HECENTLY  I  VISITED  a  classioom 
where  a  starry-eyed  young  prac- 
tice teacher  was  seeking  student 
nominations  for  an  imaginary  "Hall  of 
Fame."  The  names  rang  out:  Hamilton, 
Edison,  Jane  Addams,  Lincoln,  Lee, 
Foster.  ...  I  listened  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. For  some  reason  and  in  spite  of 
the  youthful  response,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  archaic  unreality  about  the  whole 
scene. 

Through  some  mysterious 
process  of  selection  a  civilized 
society  picks  those  qualities 
of  character  and  action  which 
best  perpetuate  its  values.  Yet 
what  about  honesty  and  integ- 
rity in  a  society  in  which  a  kickback  is 
universally  considered  good  sense,  and 
a  fattened  expense  account,  good  busi- 
ness? Are  the  traditional  virtues  out- 
moded —  and  are  we  as  a  people  both 
hypocrites  and  frauds? 

What  are  the  principal  qualities  which 
we  emphasize  to  our  children  —  the  qual- 
ities we  presume  to  admire  so  much  that 
we  search  our  past  to  personalize  them? 
And  why  do  they  appear  so  ludicrous 
when  matched  against  the  code  of  self- 
indulgence  which  we  practice  today? 

Our  legends  doggedly  teach  the  values 


©ur  Heroes 


AND  THE 


Unl)Bvok 


Einpl(>\eis  report  that  all  (oo  often 
job  applicants  waxn  only  security. 

ol  Ihrilt.  We  dote  on  >oung  Herbert 
Hoover  as  a  boy  in  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
picking  potato  bugs  lor  a  penny  a  hun- 
dred, on  young  Ike  Eisenhower  labo- 
riously raising  carrots  to  peddle  door-to- 
door  to  help  his  family.  Yes,  even  Ben 
Franklin  still  walks  our  classrooms  with 
his  breakfast  rolls  under  his  arm,  mum- 
bling his  m;i\ims;  "He  that  goes  abor- 
rowing  goes  asorrowing,"  and  "A  man 
may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as  he 
gets,  keep  his  nose  to  the  grindstone." 
These  are  fine  demigods  for  a  free 

Dr.  Rienow,  professor  of  political  science  at 
State  University  of  New  York  College  of 
Teacfiers,  is  the  author  of  "Contemporary 
International  Politics"  published  recently  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 


^  Present-day  actions  often  speak  louder 
than  the  words  of  those  who  made  this  country  great. 


enterprise  society  that  traditionally  wor- 
ships at  the  altar  of  solid  finance. 

But  how  does  this  creed  square  with 
the  liturgy  of  the  communicants?  The 
modern  American  youngster  runs  ahead 
and  jumps  into  a  new  automobile  ($500 
down,  and  $63  a  month  for  3  years). 
He  wriggles  around  on  the  loan  com- 
pany's upholstery  while  his  parents  drive 
home,  listening  to  the  radio  spouting 
little  hymns  to  consumer  credit.  He 
skips  up  the  walk  to  a  house  (no  down 
payment,  easy  terms  for  20  years),  turns 
on  the  TV  ( it  will  be  paid  for  next  June ) , 
paws  through  the  refrigerator  (a  pack- 
age deal  with  the  washer,  only  10  pay- 
ments to  go),  and  listens  eagerly  when 
friends  drop  in  to  discuss  a  Caribbean 
cruise  on  $15  down.  Not  only  his  parents 
but  the  whole  economy  around  him  seem 
geared  to  scratching  the  consumer's  itch. 
Ben  Franklin  was  a  drip,  he  decides. 
As  lor  Hoover  and  Eisenhower  —  well, 
they  were  born  60  years  too  soon. 

The  abandonment  of  American  thrift 
may  be  deplorable,  but  it  is  not  so  corro- 
sive as  some  of  our  other  doublctalk. 
There  is  the  question  of  our  present-day 
attitude  toward  time  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  nation.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mili- 
tary hero  in  our  history,  after  Washing- 
ton, is  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Our  books 
never  tire  of  picturing  how.  in  great 
anguish  of  soul,  he  turned  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  ofl'er  of  command  of  the 
Northern  armies  —  a  position  of  fame, 
power  and  assured  supplies  under  the 
.Stars  and  Stripes  which  he  loved  —  to 
pick  up  the  sword  of  defense  of  Virginia 
and  the  South  whose  cause  he  must  have 
known  was  piteously  outweighed. 
Graphically  we  show  this  great,  com- 
passionate man  refusing  the  offers  of 


mansions  to  sleep  in  mud-spattered  tents 
with  his  men,  rising  with  them  at  4 
o'clock  to  gallop  rashly  to  the  front.  We 


Oiu  lorctatlicrs  who  fought  for  liberty 
trcasincd  it  tar  more  than  those  who 
look  upon  loyalty  oaths  as  humiliating. 
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hear  his  troops  cry  hoarsely:  "Lee  to  the 
rear!"  and  see  the  burly  Texans"  hands 
as  they  reach  for  his  horse's  bridle  and 
turn  him  toward  the  inner  lines. 


Millions  of  patriots  who  fought  for 
the  U.S.A.  set  no  example  to  many 
who  try  to  evade  service  to  country. 


Gen.  Lee  lost  home,  fortune  and 
health  in  his  devotion  to  what  he  believed 
was  right.  His  men,  as  well  as  the  men 
of  the  Northern  armies,  received  a  pit- 
tance for  their  sufferings.  Both  armies 
were  fired  by  a  devotion  that  transcended 
material  recompense.  When  the  Yankee 
officer  in  a  Southern  prison  wrote  Gen. 
Lee  asking  that  he  be  exchanged  for  the 
general's  own  son,  languishing  wounded 
in  a  Northern  camp,  Lee  responded  firm- 
ly: "No.  My  son  will  take  his  turn  at  ex- 
change with  every  other  man." 

Yet  how  do  these  lofty  sentiments  fit 
into  today's  society  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  young  men  appears 
to  be  evasion  of  the  draft?  The  young 
man  reads  Lee's  answer  in  his  history 
book,  then  comes  home  to  pick  up  a 
favorite  woman's  magazine  featuring  an 
article  entitled:  "Seven  Ways  in  Which 
Your  Son  May  Establish  Draft  Defer- 
ment." 

As  a  reserve  colonel  specializing  in 
manpower  problems  I  often  talk  to 
Army  recruiters.  Speaking  with  one  the 
other  day  I  happened  to  ask  him  whether 
he  appealed  to  patriotism  in  signing  up 
his  men.  He  lifted  his  eyebrows  in  stark 
disbelief.  "The  pitch,"  he  said,  "has  got 
to  be  personal  advantage,  free  traiijing, 
civilian  preparation,  a  choice  career." 

Again,  the  glory  of  youth  has  not  only 
been  their  idealism— now  corroded— but 
also  their  sense  of  abandon,  their  love 
of  adventure.  Once,  this  was  considered 
an  American  quality  worth  fostering.  We 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   STEELE  SAVAGE 


Still  go  back  to  that  weird,  torchlit  mid- 
night when,  with  that  crazy  firebrand, 
Ethan  Allen,  we  march  for  miles  with 
his  Green  Mountain  Boys,  pound  im- 
perilously  on  the  doors  of  the  surprised 
defenders,  and  take  Fori  Ticonderoga 
"in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress!"  What  self-assurance, 
what  strength  of  purpose,  what  brash 
and  daring  action! 

We  follow  John  Charles  Fremont  as 
he  pushed  ever  west  through  the  moun- 
tains, charting  the  western  trails  amid 
great  hardships  and  privation.  We  share 
his  honors  and  satisfactions.  Here  was 
an  adventurer  who  knew  no  rest,  who 
despised  security,  and  who  conquered 
wilderness.  That  his  fortune  from  a  gold 
discovery  was  dissipated  in  railroad  pro- 
motion only  adds  to  his  fascination  as 
an  adventurer. 

But  he  who  today  would  start  a  cru- 
sade for  adventure  finds  around  him 
souls  somewhat  less  daring  than  Fre- 
mont's. The  torches  of  adventure  are 


We  actually  ridicule  strenuous  effort 
in  behalf  of  anything— most  of  all  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  or  the  nation.  "In- 
deed," says  Charles  H.  Brower.  the  pres- 
ident of  a  major  advertising  agency,  "the 
■gool-off  in  this  country  has  become  a 
sort  of  status  symbol  .  .  ."  He  adds  sar- 
castically: ".  .  .  it  takes  a  real  he-man  to 
let  everyone  else  down  and  get  away 
with  it." 

Just  as  boldness  and  energy  are  de- 
rided, so  is  self-sacrificial  service,  that  is, 
service  to  one's  fellow  men  without  pre- 
senting an  itemized  bill,  without  definite 
compensation.  Yet  many  of  our  illus- 
trious forebears  actually  spent  their  lives 
in  service  unrewarded  by  paychecks  or 
fame,  utilizing  their  own  savings  to  car- 
ry on.  Maybe  they  were  "squares"  but 
we  can  thank  these  incomprehensible 
"squares"  for  many  of  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy  in  America  today. 

So  many  pictures  have  been  painted 
of  Clara  Barton  as  she  tirelessly  roamed 
the  ravaged  battlefields  with  her  hot  soup 


Such  homely  \  irtues  as  thrill  are  disi  tgardcd  by  man\ 
who  live  far  beyond  their  income,  on  credit,  with  oin- 
j;overnment  setting  the  exam|)le  in  iis  expeiiditiues. 


HETHKT  GOES  ABORROVJ\NG 
GOES  ASORRONN\NG 


sodden  with  the  moisture  of  security;  the 
great  fog  of  insurance  has  settled  over 
our  youth.  The  risk  of  adventure  must 
be  underwritten.  What  real  rapport  is 
there  in  these  times  between  our  youth 
and  those  gallant  risk-takers  of  our  his- 
tory? We  have  a  new  emphasis  that  cen- 
ters on  abundance  and  caution— the  key 
to  which  is  a  social  security  number. 


and  wine,  saving  the  lives  of  those  un- 
rescued  soldiers  who  had  been  dying 
from  loss  of  blood.  She  would  work  for 
3  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  then  lie 
down  in  the  mud  in  her  tent,  propping 
her  head  up  by  her  hand  "to  keep  the 
water  from  running  in  my  ears"  as  she 
snatched  2  hours'  sleep,  before  she  again 
rose  to  her  task.  She  suflered  a  severe 
breakdown  when  she  was  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  serve  others.  Yet  in 
all  her  40  years  of  active  work  and  lead- 
ership in  serving  stricken  humanity,  she 
accepted  not  a  cent  of  payment  in  salary 
or  expenses.  This  is  the  life  story  we 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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By  ANN  CUTLER 

IF  vou  WERE  falsely  accused  ol  committing  a 
murder,  what  would  your  chances  be  of 
proving  your  innocence? 
The  answer  to  that  question,  upon  which  might 
hang  your  freedom  and  even  your  life,  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  where  you  live.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  one  of  the  12  States  which  employs 
trained  medical  examiners  —  experts  whose  job  it  is 
to  help  the  law  find  and  sift  the  medical-legal  evi- 
dence that  surrounds  violent  or  unexplained  death  - 
you  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  being  completely 
exonerated.  But  if  the  case  comes  up  in  the  courts 
of  one  of  the  38  States  where  the  medical  authority 
called  the  coroner  can  be  such  a  skilled  practitioner 
as  a  bowling  alley  manager,  plumber,  hack  politician 
or  undertaker,  you  might  easily  be  found  guilty  of  a 
crime  you  never  committed. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  keenly  aware 
of  how  often  justice  goes  astray,  is  conducting  a 
nationwide  crusade  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
importance  of  having  trained  men  appointed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Justice  can  be  served, 
they  point  out,  only  by  having  qualified  and  experi- 
enced men  in  the  important  job  of  evaluating  evi- 
dence in  unexplained  deaths. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  AMA,  top  experts  in 
the  field,  such  as  Dr.  Milton  Hclpcrn,  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  of  New  York  City  and  newly  elected 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Forensic 
Sciences,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
authorities  in  the  field,  and  Dr.  Richard  Ford, 
Medical  Examiner  of  Boston  who  teaches  legal 
medicine  at  Harvard,  are  conducting  seminars 
throughout  the  country  showing  with  graphic 
picture  slides  and  vivid  descriptions  how  easy  it  is 
for  the  untrained  person  to  mistake  a  murder  for  a 
suicide,  an  accident  for  a  criminal  act.  They  make 
the  point  that  very  few  deaths  would  remain  "un- 
explained" if  a  qualified  medical  examiner  was  on 
the  job  as  soon  as  a  body  was  discovered. 

Hundreds  of  murders  go  unrecognized  each  year, 
says  Dr.  Helpern.  But  he  adds,  far  more  important 
than  the  job  of  convicting  the  guilty  is  the  right  of 
the  innocent  to  be  cleared  of  suspicion.  It  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  an  innocent  person  to  lind  himself  in- 
volved in  a  mysterious  death,  for  the  miscarriage  works  in 
favor  of  the  criminal  and  against  the  ordinary  citizen.  Many 
deaths  cannot  be  thoroughly  explained  without  trained 
medical  advice.  If  there  isn't  a  medical  examiner  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  what  actually  occurred,  the  death  remains  un- 
solved, or  more  unfortunately,  justice  miscarries  and  an 
innocent  person  may  find  himself  caught  in  a  web  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  from  which  there  is  almost  no  way  of  un- 
tangling himself. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  young  sailor  who  when 
his  ship  docked  in  Boston  received  a  telephone  call  from  his 
current  girl  friend.  She  had  registered  as  "Mr.  and  Mrs.'"  in  a 
hotel  and  was  waiting  for  him.  The  sailor,  after  obtaining 
leave  and  seeing  to  a  supply  of  Scotch,  went  to  the  hotel.  No 
one  saw  either  him  or  the  girl  after  that.  But  the  next  morning 
he  came  running  down  to  the  desk  and  asked  that  a  doctor  be 
called  right  away  as  his  "wife  was  very  sick."  The  doctor 
pronounced  her  dead,  adding,  "She  was  beaten  to  death." 

To  the  police  the  sailor  said,  "I  didn't  touch  her."  He  main- 
tained that  the  girl  passed  out  during  the  afternoon  and  that 
he  let  her  "sleep  it  off,"  while  he  spent  the  night  on  a  couch. 


Ill  this  case  an  atlcmi)t  was  madf  to  (cnucal  a  iiuiidei  .  IMaiiki'ts 
wrapped  around  tlie  victim,  Mrs.  .Marie  Ro/as,  were  set  afire. 

The  police  didn't  even  try  to  hide  their  disbelief.  Did  ho 
want  them  to  think  that  someone  had  entered  the  room  and 
beat  the  girl  to  death  while  he  slept  through  it  all?  They 
charged  him  with  murder. 

In  Massachusetts,  when  death  has  occurred  in  an  unusual 
way,  no  one  is  allowed  to  touch  a  body  until  the  medical 
examiner  arrives.  Dr.  Ford  had  the  girl's  body  taken  to  the 
city  morgue  for  an  autopsy.  There  he  found  that  she  had 
indeed  died  of  a  severe  beating  but,  he  told  police,  "The  sailor 
didn't  do  it."  In  the  girl's  brain  he  had  found  a  large  hemor- 
rhage, probably  the  result  of  a  severe  blow  or  fall.  But  over 
(he  hemorrhage  had  formed  a  sub  dura  —  a  sort  of  skin. 

"It  takes  at  least  three  or  four  days  for  a  dura  to  grow." 
the  doctor  told  police.  "The  sailor  was  at  sea  until  Saturday 
morning  —  he  couldn't  have  killed  her." 

The  irrefutable  evidence  found  in  the  autopsy  established 
the  sailor's  innocence.  The  trained  medical  examiner  is  able 
to  produce  evidence  that  can  bolster  every  statement  —  evi- 
dence that  will  stand  up  in  court  against  lying  witnesses,  con- 
niving lawyers,  strange  coincidences. 

Daily,  deaths  are  reported  to  police  that  can  only  be  evalu- 
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Whenis  it 
Murder  ? 

Justice  often  goes  astray  at  the  crucial  point 
when  someone  has  to  decide  the  exact  cause  of  death. 


ated  by  a  trained  medical  investigator. 
For  instance,  take  the  following  puzzlers: 

A  corpse  is  found  in  a  harbor.  A  hole 
in  the  body  resembles  a  bullet  hole.  Has 
it  been  made  by  a  bullet  or  by  voracious 
fish?  Is  it  a  driftwood  puncture? 

A  deeply  charred  body  is  discovered 
in  a  house  gutted  by  fire.  The  arms  and 
legs  of  the  corpse,  even  its  head,  are 


Diagram  used  in  tlic  trial  ol  Dr.  R.  Bernard 
Finch  and  Carole  TregofI  is  ex|)laincd  by  Dr. 
Gerald  K.  Ridge  who  performed  the  auto|)sy. 

gone.  The  remaining  lump  of  flesh  is 
barely  recognizable  as  a  body.  Was  the 
burning  the  result  of  falling  asleep  while 
smoking  in  bed  or  was  it  a  deliberate 
murder? 

A  girl  is  found  dead  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  no  marks  of  violence. 
Neighbors  say  that  she  had  been  drink- 
ing. Did  she  fall  down  in  the  snow  and 
freeze  to  death?  Was  she  tossed  out  of  a 


car?  Did  the  victim  meet  with  violence? 

The  above  cases  have  all  happened. 
Scores  like  them  occur  every  day  in  some 
part  of  the  country.  Whether  the  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  correctly  depends 
on  the  medical  examiner. 

To  the  untrained  eye  it  is  possible  to 
camouflage  one  kind  of  death  to  look 
like  another.  Take  the  case  of  the  girl 
who  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  road 
in  a  midwestern  State.  She  was  lying  in 
a  deep  snowdrift  when  a  farmer  on  his 
way  to  milking  chores  stumbled  across 
her.  The  State  trooper  and  the  coroner 
who  responded  to  the  farmer's  call  ex- 
amined the«body  and  agreed  she  hadn't 
been  hit  by  a  car.  For  one  thing,  she  was 
too  far  from  the  road.  For  another,  she 
didn't  look  as  if  she  had  met  a  violent 
end. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
town.  There  it  was  quickly  established 


Lo.s  Angeles  Police  .Sgt.  T.  R.  Brooks 
examines  a  .skull  presumed  to  be 
that   of    Mrs.   Shirley  Bridgelord. 


that  the  girl  worked  in  a  local  tavern. 
She  was  known  to  drink.  The  coroner, 
who  was  not  a  doctor,  ordered  no  au- 
topsy. The  coroner's  jury  made  up  of 
townspeople  who  had  heard  the  gossip 
gave  as  their  verdict :  "Death  by  exposure 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol." 

But  the  trooper,  who  had  attended  a 
seminar  on  legal  medicine,  wasn't  satis- 
fied. He  talked  it  over  with  his  superior 
oflicer  and  suggested  it  might  be  wise  to 
put  pressure  on  the  coroner  to  perform 
an  autopsy.  Additional  pressure  was  ex- 
erted to  make  sure  that  the  corner  didn't 
consult  a  physician  pal  of  his  who  had 
little  medical-legal  experience.  Instead. 


Dr.  Milton  Helpern,  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  of  New  York  City,  who  is 
trying  to  j)revent  blunders  by  un- 
trained investigators  and  coroners. 


a  trained  pathologist  from  a  nearby  city 
was  called. 

The  autopsy,  when  performed  by  a 
doctor  who  knows  what  to  look  for,  is 
the  one  infallible  way  of  collecting  evi- 
dence. The  doctor  found  on  examination 
that  the  girl's  death  was  not  due  to  ex- 
posure. Nor  was  there  any  alcohol  pres- 
ent in  her  body.  She  had  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  criminal  abortion. 

The  police  smoked  out  the  abortion- 
ist, who  admitted  the  girl  had  died  in  his 
office,  that  he  had  put  her  into  an  auto- 
mobile, driven  into  the  country  and 
tossed  her  into  the  snowdrift. 

Nor  did  the  lump  of  flesh  found 
among  the  debris  of  the  burned  dwelling 
remain  unidentified,  though  if  an  alert 
police  captain  had  not  known  something 
about  legal  medicine  and  insisted  on  a 
proper  procedure,  a  gruesome  crime 
might  have  remained  hidden  in  the  ashes 
of  the  house. 

The  habitants  of  a  small  town  in 
Rhode  Island  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
the  house  of  Sam  Moss,  an  indolent,  un- 
married, parttime  truck  gardener,  in 
flames.  The  local  firefighters  did  all  they 
could  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
house.  When  the  site  had  cooled  off  suffi- 
ciently, the  police  found  a  body.  The 
(Continued  on  pa{>e  46) 
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By  NORBERT  AUBUGHON 

^ijr  T  WAS  ONLY  7:15  a.m.  when  I  ar- 
I  lived  at  the  office.  Staying  late 
hadn't  heen  enough  so  I  decided 
to  get  an  early  start.  I  expected  to  be 
alone  but  was  surprised  to  hear  someone 
behind  me.  "What  are  you  doing  here  so 
early?"  I  blurted  to  a  fellow-worker,  a 
man  past  60. 

"I'm  going  to  walk  up  to  the  roof 
and  back,"  he  answered.  Since  it's  13 
floors  to  the  top  I  thought  he  was  kid- 
ding and  said  so.  He  protested  that  he 
did  it  every  morning  when  he  wasn't 
exercising  "with  my  bar  bells." 

In  spite  of  my  plans  for  extra  work, 
I  couldn't  resist  finding  out  about 
this  strange  activity.  Soon  I  was 
intrigued  with  his  ideas  which 
combined  vanity  and  common 
sense. 

This  man  was  in  vigorous  health 


look  in  the  mirror  clinched  it.  I  needed 
that  book. 

I  have  the  same  problem  as  anyone 
else  with  a  desk  job.  There  is  little  time 
during  the  day  for  exercise  unless  you 
make  the  lunch  hour  a  frenzy  of  exer- 
cise at  the  local  "Y"  or  athletic  club.  I 
don't.  I  was  developing  a  paunch  with 


I  Took 
Up 
Weights! 

The  very  idea  of  bar  bells  is  hilarious  to  some 
people  but  in  this  case  the  author  had  the  last  laugh. 


Like  others  with  a  desk  job 
I  was  developina;  a  paunch. 


despite  distressing  problems  imposed  by 
previous  illness  and  surgery.  A  devotee 
of  weight  training  and  exercise  with  a 
purpose,  he  explained  how  he  kept  up 
his  strength  with  a  few  minutes  a  week 
of  specialized  exercise.  One  result  was  a 
respectable  golf  score,  something  many 
men  have  to  compromise  as  the  weight 
increases. 

Foolishly  I  volunteered  that  my  right 
hand  was  fairly  strong  for  its  size.  My 
friend  produced  one  of  those  gripping 
gadgets— a  thing  with  a  heavy  spring 
between  two  handles.  I  didn't  know  until 
later  that  he  has  one  of  these  handy  at 
all  times. 

"Squeeze  this,"  he  instructed,  "until 
the  handles  click  together.  Then  release 
for  a  count  of  one." 

Squeezing,  I  counted  the  clicks— 35, 
36.  37-38!  My  hand  ached.  His  turn. 
The  clicks  came  forth  as  he  clenched. 
I  counted  with  interest  to  38  and  then 
on  to  74  with  shame. 

His  next  suggestion  was  a  book  on 
weight  training.  Sore  muscles  in  my  hand 
made  me  decide  it  was  a  good  idea.  I 
started  to  think  of  the  contrast  between 
me  now  and  me  I  8  years  ago.  I  had  be- 
come a  creampufi',  a  typical  flabby  40. 
And  to  think  that  a  man  in  his  sixties  had 
to  suggest  improvement!  An  objective 


On  the  cover  of  the 
book  was  a  j>icture  of 
a  bruiser  with  muscles. 


an  appropriate  counterbalance.  A  syn- 
thetic device  like  a  vibrating  electric 
chair  didn't  appeal.  I  needed  a  concen- 
trated form  of  exercise  that  didn't  have 
to  be  done  every  day.  that  didn't  demand 
skill— something  that  cost  little  but  would 
tone  up  the  whole  body.  This  weight 
training  book  might  be  the  answer. 

The  book  itself  presented  a  problem. 
On  the  cover  was  a  bruiser  flexing  a  large 
network  of  vulgar  muscles  under  skin 
glistening  with  oil.  What  a  picture!  My 
wife  might  see  it  if  I  took  it  home.  Yet 
I  couldn't  risk  keeping  the  thing  at  the 
office,  so  I  secreted  it  in  my  briefcase. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY   DAVID  PASCAL 


After  dinner,  in  a  quiet  spot  at  home.  I 
became  engrossed. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  reading, 
Hercules?"  My  wife's  words  exploded 
my  concentration  and  shattered  the 
sanctity  of  the  bathroom.  Trailing  her 
were  our  daughters,  ages  3  and  6. 

"Girls,  look!  A  picture  of  Daddy," 
she  said  as  she  pointed.  The  girls  wanted 
to  know  if  it  really  was  my  picture.  Was 
I  to  deny  it  and  blemish  the  children's 
image  of  their  mother's  truthfulness? 
Squirming  in  a  morass  of  embarrass- 
ment, I  decided  I  would  attempt  to  justi- 
fy my  project.  This  action  met  with  the 
highest  order  of  domestic  ridicule  and 
teasing. 

Though  I  used  ideas  and  theories  from 
the  book.  I  didn't  get  far.  The  little 
woman  let  up  a  little-just  enough  to 
keep  me  from  discarding  the  idea.  She 
may  have  been  swept  by  a  hope.  Per- 
haps my  wife  visualized  her  fleshy  spouse 
transformed.  Attractive  as  such  a 
thought  must  be  to  a  wife  in  her  mid- 
thirties,  the  tendencies  of  woman  held. 
That  night,  in  the  quiet  of  our  bedroom, 
she  paraphrased  a  nursery  rhyme: 

"Bar,  bar,  bar  bells,  is  there  any  fat? 

Y'es  ma'am,  yes  ma'am,  in  your 
husband's  hat." 

Her  parody  did  it.  Though  realizing 
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that  most  men  explore  this  sort  of  thing 
during  their  teens,  if  at  all,  I  neverthe- 
less ordered  a  complete  set  of  equipment 
—bar  bells  and  dumbbells. 

Several  evenings  later,  my  wife  in- 
formed me,  with  a  why-don't-you-grow- 
up  tone,  that  the  box  of  weights  was  on 
the  breezeway.  Hidden  away  in  a  corner 


Daddy!  Want  me  to  get  you  Mommy's 
leotards?"  This  was  followed  by  a  7-year- 
old  asking  if  I  was  going  into  training 
to  fight  someone.  I  cleared  the  area. 

Out  of  hundreds  of  things  you  can  do 
with  weights,  I  was  looking  for  a  few 
exercises  that  could  be  done  in  30  or 


I  coiK  cnti  ated  on  assembling 
the  ap|)aratus  while  my  audience 
made   inapj)r«)j)riate  comments. 


behind  furniture  was  a  cardboard  box 
the  size  of  a  half  case  of  beer.  A  wooden 
handle  attached  to  a  wire  that  went  down 
the  middle  made  the  package  easy  to  lift 
—in  theory.  I  wanted  to  move  it  away 
from  the  corner  for  easier  opening,  but 
I  was  unable  to  budge  it  without  risking 
what  I  imagined  would  be  some  painful 
internal  injury.  With  sweat  streaming 
down  my  back  and  my  white  collar 
soggy.  I  asked  my  wife  why  she  didn't 
have  the  package  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  breezeway.  She  answered  icily,  "The 
truck  driver  had  no  trouble  at  all." 

Some  moments  later  a  wandering 
neighbor  discovered  my  dilemma.  "Why 
don't  you  burn  the  carton,  then  simply 
pick  up  the  metal  weights  one  by  one 
after  they  cool?"  He  danced  off  smugly 
and  so  quickly  that  I  couldn't  get  him  to 
help  me  with  the  box.  I  felt  harpooned! 

My  pride  challenged  by 
the  "immovable"  box,  1 
finally  liberated  the  con- 
tents—with wire  cutters 
and  razor  blades.  Inside 
was  a  collection  of  junk- 
weights,  bars,  bolts  and  a 
bill  of  lading.  While  I 
concentrated  on  assem- 
bling this  apparatus,  my 
wife  gathered  a  snicker- 
ing audience  of  neighbor- 
hood kids  whom  I  studi- 
ously tried  to  ignore.  There  were  eight 
of  them,  boys  and  girls,  usually  blase 
about  neighborhood  phenomena  —  but 
not  this.  Even  if  a  fire  engine  had  pulled 
into  the  driveway,  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  been  diverted.  1  was  sur- 
rounded by  them  in  arena  style.  As  I 
bent  down  to  lift  a  bar  bell  for  the  first 
time,  a  falsetto  voice  chanted,  "Pop- 
corn, peanuts,  cracker  jacks  .  .  ."  Then 
my  6-year-old  daughter  piped  up,  "Hey, 


I  thought  of  Milo.  the  ancient 
wrestler,  who  used  to  carry  a 
bull  around  on  his  shoulders. 


40  minutes.  A  caper  called  the  "stilT- 
legged  dead  lift"  sounded  likely  in  case 
I  had  to  be  a  pallbearer.  The  book  indi- 
cated that  the  "dead  lift"  would  help 
muscles  called  latissimus  dorsi  and 
erector  spinac.  Since  I  didn't  quite  know 
where  these  muscles  are  located  or  even 
that  I  possessed  them,  1  decided  to  start 


right  there.  I  guess  1  had  neglected  them 
all  my  life,  because  though  these  mus- 
cles are  supposed  to  be  in  your  back,  by 
the  next  morning,  1  felt  as  if  they  ex- 
tended from  the  base  of  the  spine  straight 
up  past  the  neck  and  around  the  head 
to  the  eyebrows. 

What  I  had  done  was  to  set  up  a  bar 
bell  with  an  appropriate  weight.  I 
guessed  45  pounds  would  be  about  right 
as  a  starter.  The  equipment  consisted  of 
a  5-ft.  steel  bar  with  cast-iron  weights 
on  each  end.  Bending  with  legs  stiff,  1 
grasped  the  bar  and  straightened  up 
slowly.  1  found  out  later,  from  the  book, 
that  I  shouldn't  have  started  with  this. 

There  are  other  exercises  called  the 
"bent-arm  lateral  raise,"  the  "straight- 
arm  pullover"  and  the  "clean  and  jerk." 
You  can  also  make  progress  with  such 
impossible-sounding  feats  as  "one-arm 
rowing."  Another  is  called  the  "press- 
on-bench."  The  book  tells  you  to  lie  on 
a  bench  with  the  bar  bell  balanced  on 
your  chest.  Then  you're  supposed  to  grab 
the  bar  and  push  upward  until  your  el- 
bows lock.  Great  for  the  deltoids  and 
the  pectorals! 

I  decided  to  try  this  "press-on-bench" 
bit.  Into  position  on  my  back,  I  pushed 
the  45-lb.  bar  bell  upward.  Elbows 
locked.  Lowering  the  bar  bell  I  repeated. 
Shortly,  exhaustion  and  the  heavy  weight 
pinned  me  down.  I  couldn't  move.  With 
clammy  hands  balancing  the  weight  on  a 
sore  chest,  I  felt  like  a  cornered  painter 
overcome  by  his  own  fumes  until  I  re- 
covered enough  to  extricate  myself.  For- 
tunately I  wasn't  observed. 

A  disadvantage  to  weight  training  be- 
came apparent  soon.  Although  you're 
supposed  to  exercise  only  three  times  a 
week,  unless  you  have  the  imagination 
of  a  hod  carrier,  you  discover  that  lift- 
ing weights  is  boring.  Some  of  my 
weight-training  friends  advised  me  to 
beat  boredom  by  watching  TV.  One  wag 
(Coiuiuucd  Dii  pa^e  50) 


Figures  don't  lie;  the  weights  did  it! 
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How  To  Save  Yourself  a  Trip  to  the  Morgue 


Auto  seat  belts  are  lifesavers 
and  it  is  easy  to  install  them. 


IF  YOU  DRIVE  with  a  seat  belt  your  chances  of  being 
killed  or  injured  in  an  accident  are  reduced  by 
60  percent.  This  is  indicated  by  statistics  com- 
piled by  Cornell  University  Crash  Injury  Research  on 
the  basis  of  2,000  injury-producing  accidents  where 
the  occupants  had  safety  belts.  As  a  result  of  such 
statistics,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  have  been  urging  the  use  of  auto  safety  belts, 
and  because  of  their  recommendations  all  1962  cars 
will  have  floor  hooks  for  easy  belt  installation.  How- 
ever, for  owners  of  older  models  here  are  the  steps  nec- 
essary for  installation,  a  simple  job  which  can  be  done 
by  a  mechanic  or  by  anyone  who  is  handy  with  tools. 


In  an  automobile  accident  such  as  this,  seat  belts  can  present  serious  injuries. 


INSTALLING  YOUR  SAFETY  BELT 


Tlie  installation  of  a  seat  Holes  will  have  to  be  chilled  Beliind  each  seat  drill  holes  .\lter  placing  httings  over 

bell  can  ije  made  by  the  to  hold  the  bolts.  Check  witli  for  the  bolts,  ai)j)roxiinate-  holes  and  inserting  bolts, 

home    mechanic    in    45  a  punch  to  make  sure  you  will  ly  20  inches  apart.  To  fa-  work  from  below  to  install 

minutes.  First  step  is  to  not  rim  into  obstructions  and  cilitate  the  job  the  Hoor  reinforcing   ^\■ashers,  lock 

siiuh     the     insti  iu lions.  that  the  metal  is  not  corroded.  rug  may  be  thrown  l);i<k.  washers  and  nuts.  Tighten. 


La(e  bell  ucbhing  ilnougli 
hook  assembly.  The  hook  will 
snap  easily  onto  floor  fit- 
lings  and,  if  you  wish,  you 
can  secure  it  with  (otlei  pin. 


BELT  SHOWN  IS  BY  AUTO— CRAT; 

IN.STALLATION  IN  KORD  CAR. 


This  is  how  your  seat  belt  will 
look  when  installed.  Note  that 
the  butkle  is  awav  from  door. 


The  bell  in  use.  Keep  in  niiiul 
that  there  is  no  point  in  ha\- 
ing  one  if  vou  do  not  use  it. 
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PRESCNTING  BOTH  SIDtS  Of  BIG  ISSUES  fAClNC  THt  NATION 


Tins  MONTH'S  SUBJECT: 

Shall  the  United  Nations  Be  Given  More  Authority? 


(PRO)  The  United  Nations  Charter 
was  conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  desire  for  prolonged 
peace.  The  judgment  of  participating 
nations  was  greatly  influenced  by  re- 
trospective consideration  given  to  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  international 
misunderstanding  that  engendered 
such  a  fateful  legacy. 

The  transition  of  time,  the  quest  for 
prestige  outside  of  the  realm  of  reason  and  the  desire 
to  relegate  peaceful  motives  to  the  superimposition  of 
totalitarian  ideologies  upon  freedom-loving  people  — 
all  these  and  other  factors  have  paled  the  aspirations 
of  the  founders.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  willing 
sire  of  this  transformation. 

The  last  few  years  of  bitter  experience,  stalemates, 
trials  and  tribulations,  and  the  use  of  the  Russian  veto 
in  the  Security  Council,  have  weakened  the  salutary 
purposes  of  the  U.N.  Proposals  for  nuclear  tests'  con- 
trol and  disarmament  with  effective  enforcement  pro- 
cedures have  met  an  undeserved  fate  because  Soviet 
Russia  disapproved  on  one  ground  or  another.  Also, 
the  U.N.  has  been  hampered  in  the  pursuit  of  other 
objectives  aimed  at  world  peace. 

The  organization  must  have  more  adequate  enforce- 
ment authority  and  its  powers  must  be  fluid  and  ad- 
justable in  the  prevention  of  war  without  having  to 
run  counter  to  a  Big  Power  veto.  The  urgency  for 
revision  of  the  charter  stems  from  the  exigencies  and 
immediate  requirements  for  collective  accord  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  today. 

Ordinarily,  constitutions  mold  themselves  into  their 
true  perspective  through  the  medium  of  patient  inter- 
pretation and  adjustment  to  current  situations.  The 
U.N.  Charter  cannot  travel  along  such  an  arduous 
route.  A  convocation  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
through  a  general  confei-ence  may  develop  the  re- 
quired atmosphere  to  find  suitable  cures  for  the  pres- 
ent deficiencies  which  have  often  led  to  disagreement. 
A  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  recommending  amendments,  with  the  re- 
quisite approbation  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  constitutes  another  approach. 

Regardless  of  approach,  one  inevitable  fact  stands 
out:  the  U.N.  Charter  needs  the  attention  of  nations 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  framework  presently  existing 
for  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  peaceful  goals. 

Joe  M.  Montoya  (  D  ) 
Membei  Ci  Congress  At  Large  from  New  Mexico 


(CON) 


Apologists  for  the  failures  of 
the  United  Nations  say:  "Give  it  time; 
it  must  learn  to  crawl  befoie  it  can 
walk."  My  response  is  that  there  is 
.something  congenitally  wrong  with  a 
child  still  trying  to  crawl  at  the  age 
of  15. 

The  truth  is  that  the  U.N.  was 
doomed  from  the  day  of  birth.  The 
chief  architects  (ex-convict  Alger  Hiss 
was  one)  deliberately  or  stupidly  constructed  a 
charter  based  upon  the  false  premise  that  nations 
fighting  together  for  self-preservation  would  be 
equally  bound  in  time  of  peace. 

Failures  of  the  U.N.  are  too  numerous  to  be  fully 
listed  here.  There  was  no  punishment  for  the  Russian 
massacies  in  Hungary:  or  for  Red  Chinese  aggression 
in  Korea. 

Although  there  were  some  60  member  nations  when 
ex-President  Truman  set  in  motion  his  U.N.  "police 
action"  in  Korea,  only  nine  contributed  even  token 
combat  forces.  Exclusive  of  South  Koi  eans,  Americans 
did  90  percent  of  the  fighting  and  dying  (157,000  casu- 
alties), and  all  the  financing  of  the  Korean  Warl 

Thus  the  first  test  of  U.N.  unity,  effectiveness  and 
sacrifice  was  a  dismal  failure.  There  followed  NATO, 
SEATO,  and  many  other  multilateral  and  unilateral 
actions,  all  bypassing  the  United  Nations  because  of 
its  utter  ineffectiveness. 

Justified  or  not,  it  was  Britain.  France,  and  Israel 
that  flaunted  the  U.N.  Charter  and  invaded  Egypt.  It 
was  the  U.S.A..  not  the  U.N..  which  put  a  stop  to  this 
aggression. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  U.N.  has  enforced  peace. 
It  has  been  U.S.  possession  of  a  vast  arsenal  of  nuclear 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  plus  the  ability  to  deliver 
them,  that  has  enforced  what  peace  we  have  had. 

No  stronger  indictment  of  the  U.N.  has  ever  been 
made  than  that  made  10  years  ago  by  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassadoi-  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  fathei-  of  the  President. 
He  said: 

"The  veto  power  alone  makes  it  [the  U.N.]  a  hope- 
less instrumentality  for  world  peace.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  half  the  world  to  want  world  peace  makes  im- 
possible effective  oi-ganization  to  impose  any  such 
peace.  In  short,  our  chief  source  of  reliance  must  be 
ourselves  and  we  cannot  sacrifice  ourselves  to  save 
those  who  do  not  seem  to  wish  to  save  themselves." 


H.  R.  Gross  (R) 
Member  oi  „^ngress  from  the  3d  District  of  Iowa 
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For  the  man  ivith  an  interest  in  the  great  ojitdoors. 


THE  FERRULES  OF  A  FISHING  ROD  thnt 
has  not  been  taken  apart  \\  hen  sroi  cd  some- 
times corrode  so  tliat  the  rod  cannot  be  dis- 
asseml)led  without  damage.  Wilfred  E. 
Bca\er,  of  Chicago,  tells  how  to  separate 
them.  Apply  a  few  drops  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride to  the  joint  and  let  it  penetrate  and 
dissolve  the  corrosion.  After  a  half-hour  or 
so  the  rod  may  be  taken  apart.  Then  polish 
the  corroded  spots  w  ith  a  fine  grade  of 
emery  cloth  and  apply  light  oil. 

CHARLES  W.  SMITH,  of  St.  Clairsx  ille, 
Ohio,  was  frecjuenth'  a]ino\eil  at  the  way 
the  rawhide  laces  of  his  hunting  boots 
would  come  up  w  ith  onu  eiKl  longer  than 
the  other.  This  meant  pulling  them  out  and 
relacing,  usualh-  when  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  going.  To  prexent  this  annoy^ance 
he  figured  out  an  ingenious  solution  w  hich 
he  passes  along.  "1  found,"  he  said,  "that  if 
I  tied  a  knot  bctw  een  the  first  two  eyelets 
at  the  bottom  {)f  the  boot,  the  laces  would 
remain  e\  en  at  the  top." 


THE  TEARFUL  WIFE,  who  broke  dovvii 
because  her  fishing  line  became  tangled,  or 
who  couldn't  cast  a  line  properly,  is  definite- 
ly passe.  Today  more  and  more  wives  are 
joining  their  men  in  fishing  because  new 
cciui|)ment  makes  fishing  a  cinch  for  women 
and  even  the  smallest  of  small  fry.  Tiiis  is 
reported  b>  tiie  Johnson  Reel  Co.,  Mankato 
iMinn.,  which  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  for  this  iiappy  state  of  e\  ents  tlirough 
its  development  of  tiie  new  Princess  Reel, 
an  item  especialh'  created  and  manufac- 
tured w  itii  the  lad>-  in  mind.  It  is  light  aiul 
small  enough  to  fit  into  any  lad>  "s  hand,  it 
makes  casting  easy  with  a  minimum  of 
practice,  the  line  ne\'er  snarls  because  of  the 
Johnson  "closed  face"  mechanism,  and  the 
price  is  only  $17.95. 

A  BREAKTHROUGH  in  ammunition  and 
revohers,  which  will  gi\  e  hamlgunners 
muzzle  velocities  of  better  than  2,000  fps, 
has  been  announceii  by  Smith  &  AVesson, 
Colt,  Remington  and  A\'inchester.  In  re- 
sponse- to  a  demand  for  hotter  varmint 
loads,  Remington  developed  a  new  .22  "Jet" 
center  fire  magnum  for  use  with  Smith  & 
A\'esson"s  new  magnum  frame  .22  revolver. 
I  his  cartriilge  lias  a  mu/zle  \  elocity  of 
2,460  ft.  per  second.  ( ,'oit  has  chaMii)ereiI  its 


pN'thon  to  use  the  new  .2.56  Winchester 
magnum  cartridge,  and  the  muzzle  velocity 
in  this  case  is  2,200  fps.  This  compares  with 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,4.?0  fps  for  the  357 
magnum  and  1,570  for  the  .44  magnum. 
Subcaliber  inserts  may  be  obtained  for  use 
in  the  Smith  &  AVcsson  cylinder  to  handle 
.22  long  rifle  cartridges,  or  an  auxiliary 
cylinder  may  be  obtained  for  the  smaller 
cartridges. 


WHEN  CAMPING  ON  A  LAKE,  L.  A. 

iMonsaas  of  Duluth,  Alinn.,  used  to  ha\  e  a 
problem  finding  the  camp  wiien  returning 
after  dark.  But  no  more.  His  solution  to  the 
problem  is  a  reflector,  a\  ailable  in  any  five- 
and-dime  store,  which  he  fastens  to  a  tree 
near  shore.  Even  at  long  distance  one  of 
these  reflectors  will  pick  up  the  beam  of  a 
flashlight. 

HERE'S  HOW  A  COUPLE  of  rtshcrmen 
in  a  hurry  almost  killed  themselves.  (You 
can  profit  1)>'  their  experience.)  J.  Grady 
Stove  of  P.O.  Box  557,  Oneonta,  Ala.,  and 
liis  brother  decided  to  spend  the  night  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  of  a  nearby  creek,  as  the 
catfish  w  ere  biting  good  then. 

The>'  made  the  decision  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  rushed  to  the  famih-  kitchen  to 
gather  up  some  articles  for  food.  The 
brothers  scrambled  eggs  beside  the  creek 
and  shook  on  plenty  of  "black  pepjier,"  but 
it  didn't  taste  like  pepper.  In  the  morning, 
w  lien  packing  up  to  go  home,  they  made 
the  startling  discovery  that  the  "black  pep- 
per"' was  really  a  l)()x  of  insect  powder 
picked  up  by  mistake.  Luckily,  the  product 
turned  out  to  be  nonpoisonous  to  humans 
or  else  there  might  have  been  serious  con- 
sequences. So  be  sure  that  you  pick  the 
right  cans  and  boxes  when  you're  rushing 
off  to  a  fishing  trip. 


tells  how  you  can  get  one  without  even 
lighting  a  match.  You  merely  carr>-  along 
a  vacuum  bottle  with  steaming  hot  water, 
and  packets  of  instant  coffee,  soup  and 
mashed  potatoes.  Mix  'em  and  serve. 

.22  SHORTS  are  preferred  by  I)a\  id 
Jones,  of  Petal,  .Miss.,  for  squirrel  hunting. 
He  says  that  they  pack  all  the  wallop  and 
knockdown  shock  necessar>'  and  in  one 
respect  are  better  than  long  or  long  rifle 
cartridges.  The  larger  cartridges,  he  says, 
have  a  tendency  to  go  clear  through  the 
.squirrel  w  ithout  enough  shocking  power 
to  kill  immediately. 

INTERESTED  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY? 

If  so,  or  if  you  like  guns,  a  trip  to  Reming- 
ton's Gun  Museum  at  Ilion,  N.  V.,  w  ill 
prove  rewarding.  This  pioneer  gun  manu- 
facturer has  a  remarkably  well  stocked 
museum  of  firearms  to  w  hich  everyone  is 
invited.  Ilion,  where  Eliphalet  Remington 
made  his  first  gun  in  1816,  is  readily  acces- 
sible to  anyone  driving  on  the  New  York 
Thruway.  Turn  off  at  Herkimer,  which  is 
a  few  miles  cast  of  Utica,  and  the  man  at 
the  toll  booth  will  tell  >  ou  how  to  negotiate 
the  last  mile  or  so. 

PULVERIZED  NEWSPAPER  PACKING, 

used  in  shipping  furniture,  makes  an  excel- 
lent fish  worm  bedding,  says  Paul  R. 
Palmer,  of  Emporia,  Kans.  The  craw  lers 
w  ill  eat  some  of  the  bedding  as  it  has  some 
food  \  alue.  A  spoonful  of  corn  meal  or 
coffee  grounds  sprinkled  on  top  w  ill  help. 
Wet  the  pulverized  paper  thoroughh",  but 
don't  get  it  soggy.  Place  w  orms  and  bed- 
ding in  coffee  cans,  cover  with  wax  paper 
lids  perforated  with  pin  holes  and  secure 
the  tops  of  the  cans  with  rubber  bands. 


WANT  A  HOT  MEAL  when  \ ou  are  in 
the  wooils?  I).  1".  Osborne,  Sr.,  of  Iv  a,  S.  C, 


TAKING  NO  CHANCES  on  getting  lost, 
\'irgil  C.  .Yderman,  of  Niagara,  A\'is.,  uses 
his  gun  to  keep  him  iieaded  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  gimmick  is  that  he  lias  inletted 
a  small  (  Ji-in.)  compass  in  the  ginisfock. 
Since  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  butt 
plate,  there  is  ample  wood  to  insulate  it  and 
prevent  inaccurate  readings  caused  1>>' 
metal.  \'irgil  placed  the  compass  w  ith  the 
north  reading  tow  ard  the  barrel.  W  hen  he 
takes  a  reading  he  notes  the  direction  of 
the  needle,  then  points  the  barrel  of  the 
gim  in  tile  direction  he  w  ishes  to  go. 

"WADING  ANGLERS,"  savs  Charles  V. 
Mathis,  of  ^^■ildw()()d-l)y-the-Sea,  X.  J., 
"should  carr>'  their  wallets  in  a  small  plastic 
freezer  bag.  In  case  of  a  dunking,  money 
and  papers  w  ill  i)e  uniiarmed." 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  tliat  pertains 
to  Imnting  or  lisliiiig,  send  it  along.  II  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reuani  \oii  \\itli  a  duck  lor 
.$.5.00.  .\ddrcss:  ()iil(ioor  E<litor,  The 
.imericaii  Legion  .1/«i;«:/»c  720  Fifth 
.Vvciiuc,  New  York  I!),  New  York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  KOREA  BONUS 

STILL  OPEN  TO  ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS: 

Pennsylvania's  bonus  for  those  who 
entered  service  in  the  Korean  Conflict  as 
Pennsylvania  residents  is  still  open  to 
eligibles .. .Deadline  on  applications  is 
Dec.  31,  1963... Forms  should  be  requested 
from :  Korean  Conflict  Veterans '  Compensa- 
tion Bureau.  Pep' t  of  Military  Affairs,  207 
South  Office  Bldg. ,  Harrisburg^  (a  new 

address) . 

METHOD  OF  PAYING  SPECIAL  DIVIDEND 
ON  VETS  INSURANCE  NOT  THE  SAME 
FOR  WWl  AND  WW2  POLICIES: 

It  was  noted  here  last  month  that  the 
special  dividend  that  will  be  paid  on  vets 
gov't  insurance  policies  (those  whose 
serial  numbers  begin  with  K  or  V)  would  be 
paid  in  cash,  even  if  the  vet  had  given 
instructions  to  the  VA  to  hold  his  usual 
dividends  to  his  account. .  .VA  now  advises 
that  this  is  not  correct. 

Special  dividend  (payment  to  start  about 
July  1  and  take  a  few  months)  on  all  WW2 
policies  (V)  will  be  handled  like  regular 
dividends,  according  to  the  standing 
instructions  of  the  policyholder. .. If  the 
vet  has  requested  VA  to  hold  his  regular 
dividend  to  his  credit,  the  special  dividend 
will  be  held  in  the  same  way. . .  If  vet  normally 
takes  his  regular  dividend  in  cash,  the 
special  dividend  will  be  paid  in  cash. 

However,  the  VA  will  pay  all  the  WWI 
special  dividends  (K)  by  mailing  a  check  to 
the  insured. .  .VA  does  not  believe  that  the 
controlling  law  permits  it  to  handle 
special  dividends  on  WWI  policies  in  any 
other  way... So  K  policyholders  will  get  a 
check  for  the  special  dividend  even  if 
regular  dividends  are  normally  held  by  the  VA 
at  the  veterans'  request. 

NO  GOV'T  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR 
PRESENT  DAY  SERVICEMEN: 

"Newsletter"  has  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  quite  a  few  men  now  in  service — 
and  their  dependents — believe  that  the  are 
covered  with  $10,000  life  insurance  by  the 
Federal  Gov't. 


No  military  service  since  1956  has 
entitled  a  man  or  woman  in  uniform  to  gov '  t 
life  insurance — either  by  paying  the 
premiums  himself,  or  under  "free  coverage." 
. .  .The  only  people  now  in  uniform  who  have 
gov't  insurance  contracts  are  those  with 
policies  based  on  earlier  military  service 
which  they've  kept  in  force... Yet  "News- 
letter" has  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
servicemen,  their  dependents ,  their 
parents ,  and  even  some  old  Reservists  ,  who 
think  that  when  a  GI  raises  his  right  hand  to 
be  inducted  today  he  automatically  has  a 
$10,000  gov't  insurance  contract. 

If  a  man  is  separated  from  service  today 
with  a  service- connected  disability,  he  may 
apply  for  a  so-called  "RH"  policy  within  one 
year  of  the  Veterans  Administration's 
off ical  recognition  of  his  disability  as 
service-connected. . .He  can  carry  as  much  as 
$10,000  worth  of  an  "RH"  policy,  on  which 
he  pays  premiums ...  It  is  a  good  policy. . . 
Its  issuance  recognizes  that  the  dis- 
chargee's  disability  may  make  it  tough  to 
get  commercial  insurance. . .That  is  the  only 
gov't  life  insurance  contract  that  is  issued 
based  on  current  military  service. 

From  WWI  to  1951,  gov't  insurance 
contracts  were  available  to  men  in  service 
in  addition  to  monthly  compensation  which 
the  VA  would  pay  a  limited  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries if  the  serviceman  suffered  a 
service-connected  death. 

$10,000  protection  was  available  on  a 
different  basis  for  men  in  service  from  1951 
to  1956,  with  the  right  to  continue  it  as  life 
insurance  within  120  days  of  separation. 

But  since  Jan.  1,  1957,  only  the  death 
compensation  for  service-connected  death 
has  been  available — payable  to  unremarried 
widows  and  minor  children,  in  monthly 
amounts  set  by  Congress,  related  both  to  the 
military  pay  of  the  serviceman  and  to  the 
assumption  that  Social  Security  will  also  be 
available . 

Parents  may  also  receive  the  death- 
compensation.  .  .But  their  incomes  must  be 
under  set  limits  provided  by  law  that  are 
fairly  meagre. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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15th  ANNUAL  FREE  AWARDS 

DONATED  BY 

THE  SEAGRAM  POSTS 

Seagram  Seagram  Seagram 

POST  POST  POST 

No.  807  No.  1283  No.  658 

Illinois  New  York  California 


Drawings  will  be  held  and  the  cars  awarded  at  the  University  of  Denver 
Stadium  on  Sept.  10, 1961  during  the  senior  drum  and  bugle  corps  finals 


For  the  fifteenth  year  in  a  row,  the  Seagram  Posts 
are  donating  4  Ford  convertibles  to  the  American 
Legion  1961  Convention  Corporation.  When  you 
win,  an  extra  $250  in  cash  will  be  donated  to  your 
post  by  the  Seagram  Posts. 

NO  PUZZLE!  NOT  A  CONTEST!  NO  NEED 
TO  BE  AT  THE  CONVENTION  TO  WIN! 


FOLLOW  THE  3  ENTRY  RULES: 

ISend  in  official  coupon  (or  mail  a  post- 
card or  letter  using  coupon  as  guide.) 

2 Sign  it  (an  unsigned  entry  cannot  be 
accepted.) 

^  Mail  it  on  time.  All  entries  must  be  re- 
O  ceived  no  later  than  midnight,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1961. 


THE  SEAGRAM  POSTS 
American  Legion 
P.O.  Box  2691 
Denver  1,  Colorado 

Gentlemen:  As  a  member  of. 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership 
Card  No   


_POST,  AMERICAN  LEGION,  or  a  member  of. 


_UMT, 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY,  located  in  — —  (Slal.-) 

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings  for  the  four  Foni'convertibles  donated  by  jhe  S^^af^^      j;-;^  ['-^ 
American  Legion  National  Convention  Corporation,  Inc.  Drawnigs  to  be  held  on  Septcmbci  iU,  iVOl, 
University  of  Denver  Stadium. 


NAME. 


{Plnne  Print) 


ADDRESS. 


( 


VETERANS  NEWSLETTER 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
Today's  servicemen  who  desire  life 
insurance  must  get  it  commercially. . .They 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  their  policies 
cover  military  risks,  as  many  standard 
policies  specifically  exclude  military 
deaths. .  .Men  in  service  who  pursue  hazardous 
missions — such  as  flying — are  subject  to 
extra-risk  premiums ,  which  vary  from  company 
to  company,  and  according  to  many  factors.  . . 
The  factors  include  the  age  and  marital 
status  of  the  serviceman,  and  the  particular 
type  of  military  duty. .  .Airforce  pilots 
who  fly  "hot"  planes  may  pay  as  much  as  double 
the  ordinary  premium  for  men  their  age. . . 
Best  general  advice  is  to  shop  around  among 
reputable  companies  for  the  policy  that 
covers  the  actual  risks  for  the  least 
premium. .  .In  order  to  get  sufficient 
coverage  when  paying  extra-risk  premiums  out 
of  military  pay,  it  is  generally  advisable 
for  servicemen  to  take  out  the  cheaper  term 
insurance ,  with  the  idea  of  not  converting 
to  a  permanent  plan  until  after  separation 
from  the  military. 

The  insurance  plight  of  servicemen  has 
encouraged  some  questionable,  high-pressure 
"selling"  of  inadequate  policies  to  them, 

HOUSE  VPS  COMPENSATION 
BUT  KNOCKS  SCALE  EVEN 
FARTHER  OUT  OF  KILTER  t 

The  House  passed  HR879  on  June  5  and 
sent  it  to  the  Senate,  which  still  had  to 
act  on  it.... This  bill  generally  raises 
compensation  for  war-disabled  veterans. 
. . .The  increase  was  welcome. . . .In  support- 
ing it,  the  Legion  had  cited  living  cost 
jumps  of  more  than  12%  since  the  last 
boost . 

Not  so  welcome  was  the  way  the  rates 
in  the  bill  throw  the  scale  of  payment 
out  of  whack,  undercutting  proportionate 
compensation  for  the  disabilities  of  the 
vast  maj ority  of  war-disabled  veterans. 

In  spite  of  dollar  increases,  a  10% 
disabled  veteran  gets  only  8.16%  of  the 
100%  base  rate;  20%  disability  gets  15.5% 
of  the  100%  rate;  30%  gets  23.67%;  40% 
gets  31.4%;  50%  gets  43.2%;  60%  gets 
51.83%;  70%  gets  60.4%;  80%  gets  64.89%; 
90%  gets  only  77.5%. 

The  American  Legion  had  asked  Congress 
to  go  back  to  the  base  it  left  in  1952  and 
pay  compensation  in  proportion  to  dis- 
ability as  measured  by  experts  in  the 
compensation  field. 

But  the  proposed  new  scale  goes  even 
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farther  away  from  any  base  at  all.... It 

even  contradicts  the  most  common  reason 
put  forth  for  its  deviations ... i . e .  :  to 
elevate  seriously  disabled  veterans  above 
the  standard  scale. 

This  it  does  only  for  the  100%  disabled 
veteran. ..  .HR879  would  give  a  90%  dis- 
abled veteran  $31.50  a  month  less  than 
90%  of  the  100%  rate.... In  at  least  three 
other  categories  it  provides  proportion- 
ately less  compensation  than  in  a  lower  one . 

Should  the  bill  pass  the  Senate  in  this 
form,  Congressmen  will  find  that  the  in- 
equities in  payments  cannot  be  explained 
to  constituents,  as  they  conform  to  no 
standard,  follow  no  rationale  or  formula. 

When  a  disability  is  rated  at,  say,  40% 
that  only  means  that  expert  measurement  — 
accepted  by  Congress — has  found  the  dis- 
ability to  be  worth  compensation  in  the 
average  case  that  is  40%  of  the  100%  rate. 
...The  phrase  doesn't  mean  anything  else. 

How,  then,  does  one  explain  a  law  which 
says  that  a  disability,  which  it  identifies 
as  the  one  worth  40%  of  100%  compensation, 
shall  be  compensated  31.4%? 

That  law  says  that  its  own  terms  are 
meaningless,  that  it  stands  firmly  on  a 
base  which  it  re j ects ... .Quite  an  embar- 
rassment to  a  Congressman  who  might  be 
asked  by  a  war-disabled  veteran  why  he  is 
identified  as  being  worth  90%  compensation 
for  the  purpose  of  alloting  him  77.5%. 

The  dollar  increases  in  HR879  for  10%, 
20%. ..etc.  to  100%  disability,  are:  $1,  2, 
$3,  $4,  $6,  $7,  $8,  $9,  $11  and  $20.... 
Increases  in  most  categories  of  war  dis- 
ability recognized  as  more  than  100%  are 
also  included. 

GI  LOANS  GOT  U.S. 
A  LOT  FOR  A  LITTLE: 

As  of  May  20,  the  U.S.  gov' t  has  had  to 
put  up  Z><^  for  each  $100  of  WW2  and  Korea  GI 
loans,  to  keep  its  pledge  to  guarantee  the 
loans. .  .One  third  of  all  loans  made  to 
veterans  have  been  paid  up  in  full  by 
veterans  who  have  repaid  more  than  $11,700,- 
000,000  (11  billion  700  million)  of  the  total 
of  $50,500,000,000  guaranteed  by  the  VA 
since  1944. .  .Much  more  of  the  total  has  been 
repaid  on  loans  whose  terms  still  have  more 
time  to  run. .  .The  number  of  loans  that  have 
been  paid  in  full  is  just  short  of  2  million 
. .  .In  round  numbers,  5,900,000  veterans  got 
a  credit  rating,  thanks  to  the  gov't  guaran- 
tee, with  which  to  buy  homes,  businesses 
and  farms . . . The  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy 
over  the  15  years  has  been  immeasurable. 
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Legion  Internal  Structure 

Overhauled  by  Top  Committee 


The  Nat'l  Excciiti\e  Committee  ot 
The  American  Legion  held  its  regular 
spring  meeting  at  Natl  fi([  on  May  3 
and  4,  1961. 

All  told,  72  resolutions  were  adopted 
l)y  the  NEC. 

Many  of  them  reshuffled  the  structure 
of  American  Legion  Nat  l  Commissions, 
Committees  and  Divisions,  and  rescind- 
ed obsolete  resolutions  still  on  the  books 
from  earlier  years. 

Others  urged  more  militant  1^.  S. 
action  against  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  internal  Legion  shakeup  was 
based  on  a  \ear  of  intensive  stud\  by 
the  Legion's  Special  Program  Stud\ 
Committee,  headed  h\  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Martin  B.  McKneally'  (N.Y.). 

Biggest  part  ol  the  NEC  internal  ()[)- 
eration  was  the  abolition  of  nmnerous 
national  Committees,  and  reassignment 
of  their  functions  to  their  parent  Com- 
missions. 

Over  the  years,  nvmierous  Legion 
Committees  had  been  added  to  the  basic 
policy  Commissions  of  the  Legion,  espe- 
cially during  the  years  at  the  end  of 
WW2,  when  there  was  an  emergency 
workload. 

In  recent  years,  many  of  the  Commit- 
tees had  become  inactive,  while  the  fill- 
ing of  all  Commissions  and  Committees 
had  entailed  the  appointment  of  more 
than  7,()()()  members.  Few  of  the  Com- 
mittees could  ever  meet,  and  none  of 
them  more  than  once  a  year.  Meanwhile 
there  reposed  in  them  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  active  Commissions. 

Abolition  of  the  Committees  does  not 
depri\  e  the  Legion  of  the  A  alue  of  their 
contributing  members.  Those  who  have 
given  valuable  service  could  be  nomi- 
nated by  their  Departments  to  the  parent 
Commissions. 

Details  of  the  many  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  NEC  that  alter  the  Legion's 
internal  set-up  are  given  under  the  sep- 
arate heading  "Streamlining",  below. 

Las  Vegas -1*)62 

In  Res.  71,  the  NEC  approved  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  as  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  Oct.  .5-1  ],  1962. 

Coiiiiuuiiisl  M<>iuu-<> 

In  numerous  resolutions  tiie  NEC  (a) 
supported  positions  taken  by  the  U.S. 


against  the  spread  ol  ccjmmunism  and 
(b)  called  for  additional  steps  not  yet 
taken. 

/)(  siipixiit  of  existing  Fecleriil  poliey 
the  NEC  gave  Legion  eiulorseuient  to: 

1.  Militar\'  defense  of  the  Formosa 
area  (Res.  13); 

2.  Severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  (Res.  6); 

3.  Non-recognition  of  Red  China  b\ 
either  U.S.  or  U.N.  (Res.  8); 

4.  U.S.  support  of  a  free  gov  t  in  Laos 
(Res.  7); 

•5.  Assimiption  ol  a  larger  share  of  the 
cost  ol  Irec  woi  Id  defenses  bv  Emopean 
allies  (Res.  11); 

/(!  suj)poit  of  )noie  vigorous  U.S. 
polieies  against  the  spread  of  eonuviinisiu 
the  NEC  urged  that: 

1.  The  LT.S.  adopt  a  general  cold  war 
strategy  based  on  taking  the  initiati\e 
and  aimed  at  winning  the  struggle 
against  communism  (Res.  55); 

2.  The  U.S.  join  with  other  free  na- 


tions to  slop  coniHMinist  peiu  tialioii  ol 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  (lies. 9); 

3.  The  U.S.  speedily  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  create  a  non-communist 
government  in  Cuba  (Res.  4); 

4.  The  U.S.  embark  on  constructive 
programs  to  provide  basic  stabilitv  ol 
Latin  American  nations  (Res.  .5); 

5.  The  U.S.  make  the  United  States 
Inlormation  Agency  generallv  more 
ellective  in  countering  communist  propa- 
ganda throughout  tlie  world  (Res.  12); 

6.  The  U.S.  provide  a  great  expansion 
ol  I'm'ted  States  Inlormation  Agency 
activities  in  Latin  America  (Res.  10). 
See  story  "Latin  Propaganda,'  below. 

I  li(>lili»li(s 

Gov.  Matthew  Welsh,  ol  Indiana, 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  NEC^  as  the 
meetings  opened. 

Gilts  to  the  Legion  Irom  the  Auxil- 
iary totalling  $.5(),()()0  were  presented  in 
check  form  to  Nat  l  Cmdr  Burke  by 
Natl  Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  Henry 
Ahnemiller  (\\'ash.).  Gilts  looked  like 
three  large,  toy  poodles.  But  inside  one 
was  a  check  lor  .$2(),()()()  for  American 
Legion  Child  Welfare,  in  another  $20,- 


AUXILIARY  GIVES  $50,000 


MRS.  HENRY  .^IIXEMILLEH  (Wash).,  Nail  Auxiliary  Prcsnkiit.  yives  toy  poodles 
to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Burke  at  Nl'ZC.  Poodles  contained  •S.dO, ()()()  in  tliot  ks  for  Legion  programs. 
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000  for  Child  Welfare  and  in  the  third 
$10,000  for  the  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foundation  (whieh  makes  grants  to 
speciiilized  agencies  in  the  child  welfare 
field). 

Lawience  Hoffman,  Fla.,  reported 
tiiat  the  1960  Nat'l  Convention  at  Miami 
Beach  was  a  financial  success  in  spite  of 
losses  in  revenue  caused  by  the  raining- 
out  of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  contest. 
Hoffman  was  president  of  the  Legion's 
Con\  ention  Corporation  at  Miami  Beach. 
On  completing  his  report  he  presented  a 
plaque  to  E.  Meade  Wilson,  Florida 
NECman,  for  his  contributions  to  the 
convention  success. 

Nat'l  Commander  Burke  tendered  a 
dinner  to  the  NEC  on  May  3.  Chief 
speaker  was  His  Eminence  James  Cardi- 
nal Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles.  Cardinal 
Mclntyre  presented  a  critique  of  pro- 
posals for  federal  aid  to  local  education. 

NECman  Thomas  Boumcll  (Mich.) 
e.xpressed  his  regrets  at  the  transfer  of 
the  1962  Nat'l  Convention  from  Detroit 
to  Las  X'egas,  Nev.,  but  said  he  was 
appreciative  of  the  problems  faced  b>- 
the  Nat'l  Convention  Commission. 

Religious  observances  at  the  meetings 
were  led  b\'  Nat'l  Chaplain  William  H. 
Moss  (Tenn.). 

A  plaque  was  giv  en  to  the  Legion  b\' 
the  Society  of  American  Legion  Found- 
ers, in  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Legion  had  carried  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Founders  as  expressed  in 
their  1919  Caucus  in  St.  Louis.  Judge 
VN'illiam  Dieterich  (Wis.),  Founders 
President,  ga\e  the  plaque  to  Cmdr 
Burke. 

National  Commander  William  R. 
Biuke  ga\  e  the  NEC  a  detailed  account 
of  his  recent  visit  to  NATO  bases  and 
Legion  Departments  in  Europe.  Our 
men  in  uniform  abroad  are  living  in  a 
state  of  war-readiness,  and  are  in  an  ex-, 
cellent  state  of  preparedness— but  the 
realities  of  their  situation  are  not  too  well 
comprehended  at  home,  the  Commander 
concluded.  Preparedness  in  Europe  has 
kept  the  peace  there  better  than  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  he  noted. 


Reporting  to  the  NEC  for  various 
Legion  bodies  were:  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr. 
(S.  Car.),  Resolutions  Committee;  Jer- 
ome F.  Duggan  (Mo.),  Legislative 
Comm'n  and  American  Legion  Life  In- 
surance Plan;  Addison  P.  Drummond 
(Fla.),  Nat'l  Security  Comm'n;  Percy  A. 
Lemoine  (La.) ,  Child  Welfare  Comm'n; 
George  T.  Lewis  (Tenn.),  Economic 
Comm'n;  Earl  Meyer  (Nebr.),  Nat'l 
Publications  Comm'n  and  .special 
Pershing  Hall  committee;  Robert  NL 
McCurd\^  (Calif.).  Rehabilitation 
Comm'n;  C.  D.  DeLoach  (D.C.).  Public 
Relations  Comm'n;  Herbert  T-  T^itobi. 
(D.C.),  Internal  Affairs  Comm'n;  Wil- 
liam Brennan  (Inch),  Membership  Com- 
mittee; Harry  L.  Foster  (Calif.),  Con- 
vention Comm'n;  Emilio  S.  Iglesias 
(Vt.),  Foreign  Relations  Comm'n;  Mar- 
tin B.  McKneally  (N.Y.),  Americanism 
Comm'n  and  special  Program  Study 
committee;  Harold  P.  Redden  (Mass.) 
Finance  Comm'n. 

Peace  Corps  Coiiimeii(s 

The  NEC  answered  recjuests  for  an 
expression  of  American  Legion  opinion 
of  President  Kennech 's  proposed  Peace 
Corps  with  a  resolution  offering  Legion 
cooperation  to  such  an  agency  if  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  establish  it.  In  the  resolu- 
tion, the  NEC  set  forth  some  recom- 
mendations which  it  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
corps.  They  included: 

( 1 )  Adequate  provisions  for  the  se- 
lection, screening,  training  and  super- 
vision of  all  Peace  Corps  personnel. 

(2)  Service  in  the  Peace  Corps 
should  not  be  a  substitute  for  military 
service. 

( 3 )  A  rigorous  training  period  for  all 
applicants  should  provide  not  only 
knowledge  and  sv  mpathy  for  the  lands 
to  which  they  might  go,  but  also  an 
understanding  of  and  devotion  to  the 
land  from  whence  the\'  came. 

(4)  Peace  Corps  volunteers  assigned 
to  foreign  lands  should  be  used  primai  ily 
to  augment  the  staff  s  of  private  organiza- 
tions which  are  working  abroad  to  nurse 


the  sick,  feed  the  hungry  and  educate 
the  illiterate. 

Slreaiiiliiiiiig 

Here  are  the  numerous  changes  in 
internal  Legion  structure  approved  by 
NEC  resolutions: 

•  The  National  Field  Service,  formerly 
an  independent  working  division,  placed 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Commission 
with  half  its  personnel.  The  remaining 
personnel  to  be  reassigned  by  the  Na- 
tional Adjutant.  (Res.  72). 

•  The  nat  1  Transportation  Committee 
to  be  dissolv  ed  and  anv'  remaining  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Nat'l  Convention 
Commission.  (Res.  62). 

•  The  name  of  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  changed  to  American  Legion 
Baseball.  (Res.  40) .  Intent  not  to  change 
program  but  to  clarify  identification. 

•  The  following  nat'l  committees  to  be 
dissolved  and  their  remaining  functions 
assigned  to  the  Nat'l  Americanism  Com- 
mission: Religious  Emphasis  Commit- 
tee ( Res.  66 ) ;  Accident  Prevention 
Committee  (Res.  64);  Marksmanship 
Committee  (Res.  67);  Boys'  State  Com- 
mittee (Res.  64). 

•  The  nat'l  Sons  of  The  American  Le- 
gion Committee  to  be  dissolv  ed  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  the  nat'l  Internal 
Affairs  Commission.  (Res.  63). 

•  The  functions  of  the  nat'l  Education 
and  Scholarship  Committee  and  its 
woiking  division  to  be  transferred  from 
the  nat'l  Child  Welfare  Commission  to 
the  nat'l  Americanism  Commission  (Res. 
70). 

•  The  nat  l  Americanism  Endowment 
Fund  Trustees  board  to  be  abolished,  it 
having  no  function.  (Res.  69).  Not  to 
be  confused  with  the  American  Legion 
Endowment  Fund  or  the  Child  Welfare 
Foimdation,  both  of  which  have  plentv- 
of  limction. 

•  The  following  nat'l  committees  to  be 
abolished  and  their  functions  transferred 
to  the  nat'l  Economic  Commission:  La- 
bor Relations  Committee  (Res.  60); 
Agriculture  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee (Res.  61). 

•  The  following  boards  to  be  dissolved 
and  their  functions  transferred  to  the 
nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission:  Insur- 
ance Adv  isory  Board;  Medical  Adv  isorv' 
Board;  \'()cational  Training  Board.  (Res. 
68). 

•  Name  of  nat'l  Membership  and  Post 
.Vctivities  Committee,  and  its  working 
division  changed  to  "Department  and 
Post  Membership  Activities"  Committee 
and  Division.  (Res.  58). 

•  Proposed  long-range  revisions  in  the 
approach  of  the  nat'l  organization  to 
membership  (submitted  by  the  Internal 
Affairs  Commission)    endorsed.  (Res. 


CAKDINAr.  McINTYKE  AT  NEC  DINNER 


CARDINAL  Mclnt>re  tlistusscs  k'dcral  school  aid  witli  Lfgioiis  Nat'l  Executive 
(loinmittc'c,  at  Nat'l  Cindr's  dinner  to  NEC,  at  Indianapolis  Atiilclic  Club,  May  3. 
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57).  See  separate  story  below  headed 
"New  Look." 

#  Any  requirement  of  representation  on 
any  nat4  Legion  committees  or  commis- 
sions by  40&8  abolished.  (Res.  51 ). 

#  Resolutions  adopted  in  former  years 
pertaining  to  the  following  nat'l  Com- 
missions, which  are  now  outmoded,  were 
formalh'  rescinded:  Legislative  (Res.  3); 
Rehabilitation  (Res.  43);  Public  Rela- 
tions (Res.  44);  Nat'l  Security  (Res. 
54);  Economic  (Res.  46);  Child  Wel- 
fare (Res.  23). 

#  Codification  of  all  nat'l  Legion  policies 
still  in  effect  authorized.  (Res.  59). 

.\r\v  Look 

General  Motors  would  be  in  trouble 
fast  if  its  top  management  spent  most  of 
its  time  helping  a  few  Chevrolet  agen- 
cies to  operate. 

Bill  Brennan,  of  Indiana,  didn't  say 
that,  exacth',  but  Brennan,  chairman  of 
the  Legion's  national  membership  com- 
mittee, made  the  same  point. 

Brennan,  speaking  tor  his  committee, 
told  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  that 
in  its  membership  operation  the  nat'l 
organization  has  tried  too  much  to  do- 
or spell  out  the  fine  details  of— the  work 
of  indi\  idual  Posts  (an  impossible  task). 
It  has  tried  too  little  to  enable  Posts  and 
Departments  to  do  their  own  work  bet- 
ter (a  natural  duty  of  the  nat'l  leader- 
ship). 

A  small  corps  of  national  membership 
workers,  properly  trained  themselves, 
could  best  spend  their  time  proliferating 
their  own  expertness  by  training  state 
and  local  officials  and  \()lunteers— rather 
than  tr\  ing  to  do  local  tasks  themseh  es, 
Brennan  said. 

The  NEC  approxed  reassignment  of 
half  the  Nat'l  Field  Service— six  men— to 
form  such  a  corps  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Nat'l  Adjutant. 

Services  the  nat'l  organization  renders 
individual  posts  should  be  services  it 
can  render  to  all  Posts,  Brennan  said. 
The  NEC  approved  exploration  of  the 
possibilit\'  of  annual  membership  re- 
newal billing  for  Posts  done  in  one  oper- 
ation at  Nat'l  Hq. 

The  national  Legion  should  develop 
expert  information  for  the  assistance  of 
the  work  of  all  Posts,  said  Brennan, 
based  on  soiuid  and  aggressive  research. 
Indeed,  he  said,  a  sample  survey  by  his 
nat'l  membership  committee  this  year 
strongly  suggested  that  many  notions  on 
which  some  state  and  local  membership 
work  is  based  ha\e  little  foundation. 
Many  of  the  weaker  Posts,  the  survey 
suggested,  don't  have  half  the  trouble 
getting  members  that  they  do  in  keeping 
them.  For  them  a  "membership  drive" 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  a  "Post 
improvement"  drive. 

The  NEC  approved  in  principle  the 
dex  elopment  of  more  aggressix  e  national 
research  into  factors  bearing  on  success- 


ful post  operations  for  the  benefit  oi  all 
local  Legion  organizations. 

Brennan  said  much  more  on  behalf  of 
broad,  rather  than  narrow,  leadership  in 
membership  actixities  bx  the  nat'l 
Legion. 

In  Res.  57,  the  NEC  approved  the 
outlook  Bill  Brennan  gaxe  for  his  nex\  ly 
rechristened  Department  and  Post  Mem- 
bership .Activities  Committee. 

Latin  I'l-opaganda 

Here  is  resolution  10  of  tlie  NEC 
against  its  background. 

All  communist  parties  in  Latin  .'\meri- 
ca  are  noxv  folloxving  a  single  plan  to 
destroy  exery  goxcrnment  south  of 
Texas. 

Propaganda,  aimed  at  helping  stir  up 
mob  violence  and  general  disorder  in 
every  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
try —  and  most  likely  timed  to  reach  a 
climax  during  or  before  the  Mexican 
Presidential  elections  in  1964  —  is  the 
key  to  the  communist  drixe. 

Field  orders  were  issued  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Mexico  City  of  communist 
leaders  in  all  Latin  countries.  (See  "Txvo 
Mexican  Tales,"  this  magazine,  June. 
1961).  Castro's  Cuba  is  the  main  base 
of  operations,  xvhich  folloxv  a  single  stra- 
tegic plan  laid  doxxn  by  the  Soxiet 
I'nion  and  are  amplx'  financed. 

Against  this  Inicf  haekground,  we 
publish  herewith  the  full  text  of  Resolu- 
tion 10,  adopted  by  The  Ameriean  Le- 
gion National  Executive  Committee: 


"Whereas,  the  number  of  hours  that 
Castro  Communist  propagandists  are  on 
the  air  has  been  sharply  increased,  so 
that  the  time  of  anti-American  broad- 
casts, beamed  to  Latin  America,  greatly 
exceeds  [broadcasts]  emanating  from 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  in  some  Latin  American 
coinitries,  up  to  a  dozen  'native'  Com- 
inunisl  |)ublieations,  ranging  through 
dailies,  i)i-xveeklies,  and  monthlies  are 
noxv  available  at  nexvsstands,  as  are  the 
official  magazines  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Czechoslax'akia  and  exen  the 
fled  Chinese  magazine;  and 

"Whereas,  these  publications  carrx' 
little  or  no  advertising,  being  .sold  at  a 
x  ery  loxv  price,  xvhich  monex'  nexvsstand 
owners  are  permitted  to  retain;  and 

"Whereas,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
a  major  xxell-financed  campaign  has 
been  instituted  by  the  international 
(Communist  conspiracx'  for  this  purpo.se; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  anti-American  jiiopa- 
ganda  has  been  stepped  up  to  a  level 
that  comparatively  silences  the  efforts  of 
oiu'  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  xx'hich,  if  not  countered,  xvill  pave 
tlic  road  to  Communism  in  some  Latin 
.\merican  coimtries; 

"Now.  Therefore.  Be  If  Resolved,  by 
The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
The  American  Legio.i  in  regular  meeting 
assembled  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  on 
May  .3-4,  1961,  that; 

"I.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  urged  to  greatly  increase  its  appro- 


MINNESOTA  CHILD  WELFARE  PHOJECT 


SPONSORING  the  Gillette  Biis\  lic,i\(  j  s,  a  juriKu  Ac  liic  v  cnu  iit  ;4ioup  at  Cill.  ttr  State 
Hospital  for  Crippled  (^liiklrcii,  .St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  llit'  main  chilcl  wcllarc  project  of  that 
city's  American  Legion  Post  .599  (composed  entirely  of  Minnesota  Mining  6<  NJannfaetnr- 
ing  Co.  employees).  Organized  in  19-54  by  tlie  Post,  the  >()ung  group  meet  xveekly  in  the 
hospital's  recreation  room  to  turn  their  energi(>s  to  all  phases  of  a  business  operation. 
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piiations  to  enable  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  expand  significant- 
ly its  coverage  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  constructing  such  new  giant 
stations  as  may  be  required. 

"2.  Additional  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  and,  if  necessary, 
the  creation  of  'nati\e'  anti-Communist 
publications. 

"3.  Authorization  be  given  for  the 
omission  of  identification  de\ices  on 
pulilications  to  avoid  their  being  brand- 
ed as  United  States  propaganda  and 
thus  nullifying  their  value. 

"4.  Greater  emphasis  be  placed  not 
only  on  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
covering  all  Latin  America,  but  also  on 
the  qualit\"  and  effectiveness  of  its 
efforts. 

"5.  Funds  be  made  available  to  en- 
able Castro  refugees  to  tell  their  own 
tragic  stories  of  disillusionment,  heart- 
break and  near-destruction,  which  has 
been  their  recent  experience  with  Com- 
munism. 

"6.  The  people  of  Latin  America  be 
told  again  and  again,  with  example  after 
example,  that  the  Communist  position 
has  been  that  of  obstruction  —  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  programs  that  promise 
social  and  economic  improx  ement— with 
the  aim  of  producing  complete  chaos 
and  eventual  enshu  ement;  whereas,  the 
United  States  has  traditionally  support- 
ed the  right  of  free  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  has  itself  pro- 
vided an  example  of  land  grants  and  of 
cooperation  with  other  countries  to  en- 
able them  to  accelerate  their  healthy 
growth  and  the  well  being  of  their 
peoples. 

"7.  Efforts  l)e  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  create  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  situation  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  of  relevant  government  policy 
to  the  end  that  our  own  newsmen, 
broadcasters  and  others  similarly  in- 
\()lved,  seize  the  opportunity  to  assist 
in  exposing  the  lie  in  anti-American 
propaganda  and  in  creating  a  true  image 
of  the  United  States  in  the  minds  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors." 

Oilier  HcHoliitioiis 

Here  are  digests  of  policy  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  NEC  in  addition  to  those 
discussed  separately  herein : 
Internal  Affairs 

#4iS:  Urges  lu't^'dcd  expansion  of  Nation- 
al Ccnu'teries. 

#49:  Appro\'es  \arioiis  cliaiigcs  in  Le- 
gion Manual  of  C^i  rciiionics. 

.#50:  Urges  wearing  of  appropriate  Le- 
gion gear  by  officials  iitting  for  Legion. 
Fuhlic  Relations 

#50:    Authorizes    contract   for  public 
oiiinion  survey  re:  The  American  Legion. 
Lefiislativc 

#2:  Urges  every  Post  subscribe  to  Le- 
gion Nal'l  Legislative  Bulletin. 

Y  1961 


Economic 

#14:  Urges  four  specific  gov't  actions  to 
assist  veterans  in  agriculture. 

#15:  Asks  right  of  Civil  Service  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  in  Vets  Preference  case 
hearings. 

#16:  Urges  designation  of  1st  week  in 
Mav  as  Nat'l  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week. 

#17:  Authorizes  Legion  to  file  briefs 
with  Supreme  Court  in  Vets  Preference 
ca.ses. 

#18:  Opposes  Armed  Forces  supplant- 
ing career  Ci\  il  Ser\  ice  workers  with  uni- 
formed servicemen. 

#47:  Seeks  to  fix  date  of  death  of  a  re- 
servist missing  in  action  according  to  the 
fornuda  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act;  for 
purposes  of  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion. 

Pnl)lieations 

#20:  Opposes  increase  in  postal  rates  for 
non-profit  publications  which  serve  a  pub- 
lic purpose  —  and  specifically  such  increases 
proposed  in  nR6418. 
Child  Welfare 

#21:  Urges  expanded  research  program 
in  U.S.  Children's  Bureau. 

#22:  Urges  fullest  use  of  approved  vac- 
cines for  polio  prevention. 

Aniericanistn 

#41:  Seeks  to  extend  citizenship  privi- 
leges of  aliens  who  serve  in  U.S.  Armed 
F"()rees  to  co\'er  those  in  service  during  the 
Korean  Conflict. 

#52:  Reaffirms  Legion  policies  con- 
demning use  of  conmiunists  in  producing 
U.S.  commercial  movies. 

Rehabilitation 

#  24 :  Supports  adequate  VA  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  all  eligible  veterans. 

#25:  Asks  exemption  of  VA  life  insur- 
ance proceeds  from  Federal  estate  tax. 

#26:  Autliorizes  Legion  cap  insignia  for 
\  <)Iiniteer  iiospital  workers. 

#27:  Seeks  law  to  make  eftecti\  e  date  of 
increases  in  VA  compensation  and  pension 
consistent  with  facts  in  each  case. 

#28:  Seeks  restoration  of  100%  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  deafness  of 
liotli  ears. 

#29:  Urges  all  Posts  of  Legion  to  coop- 
erate witli  local  eye  banks,  or  help  create 
eye  banks  in  areas  where  there  are  none. 

#'30:  Seeks  to  end  barring  of  Social  Se- 
curity death  benefit  where  a  VA  benefit  is 
payable. 

#31:  Seeks  increased  statutory  awards 
for  certain  sexerely  disabled  veterans. 

#32:  Seeks  increased  VA  rating  of  disa- 
bilitv  caused  hy  broncliiectasis. 

#33:  Seeks  extension  of  disability  in- 
come pro\  isions  of  Nat  l  Ser\  ice  Life  Insur- 
ance to  age  65,  for  an  extra  premium,  when 
applied  for  before  age  60. 

#34:  Seeks  liberalization  of  Legion  rules 
governing  awards  of  certificates  of  appre- 
ciation. 

#35:  Approves  a  proposed  new  form  of 
modified  permanent  life  insurance  for  hold- 
ers of  Nat  l  Ser\  ice  Life  Insurance. 

#36:  Seeks  \'A  medical  care  for  serv'ice- 
disabilities  of  American  citizens  residing 
outside  U.S. 

#37:  Seeks  immediate  dividend  pay- 
ments on  certain  NSLI  policies  when  ex- 
cliangcd  for  ne\\  policies. 

#38:  Seeks  exemption  of  death  expenses, 
and  of  payment  of  just  debts  of  deceased, 
from  income  that  tends  to  disq\ialify  a  \'et- 
eran's  snr\i\()r  from  VA  pension  (or  a  de- 
ceased \ fleran's  dependent  parent  from  V'A 
compensation ) , 


#39:  Asks  that  90  clays  war  scrx  ice  for 
VA  pension  purpose  may  include  a  total  of 
90  days  in  more  than  one  war  period. 

LEGION  BASEBALL: 

Tourney  Plans  Jell 

Mid-May  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
American  Legion's  new  nat'I  American 
Legion  Baseball  representative  —  Ass't 
Americanism  Director  George  Rulon 
(N.  Dak.)  —  as  he  laid  the  groundwork 
tor  the  big  tourneys  your  post's  junior 


LEGION'S  Rulon  gi\i  s  liaseball's  Frick 
first  tickets  to  1961  Legion  championship. 

baseball  team  will  be  eligible  for  if  it 
bowls  over  whatever  else  your  state  has 
to  offer. 

Rulon  first  went  to  Hastings,  Nebras- 
ka to  go  over  Little  World  Series  details 
with  officials  there.  Eight  top  teams 
(could  yours  be  one?)  will  clash  there, 
starting  August  26,  in  the  season's  grand 
finale.  Then  he  flew  to  New  York  City 
and  huddled  with  Baseball  Commis- 
sioner Ford  Frick.  Rulon  and  Frick  re- 
viewed the  arrangement  whereby  the 
Major  Leagues  help  underwrite  the  na- 
tional aspects  of  the  Legion's  huge 
youth  baseball  program. 

Departing  New  York,  after  a  satisfac- 
tory conference  with  Frick,  Rulon  be- 
gan visitations  at  the  sites  of  the  eight 
regional  tournaments. 

At  presstime,  the  dates  for  the  re- 
gional tourneys  hadn't  been  set.  But  if 
your  post  team  is  tops  in  your  state,  it 
will  go  to  one  of  the  following  sites  for 
its  regional  tourney.  There,  if  it  wins, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  eight  contenders  in 
the  finals  at  Hastings. 

Regional  L  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Regional  2.  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Regional  3.  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

Regional  4.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Regional  5.  Princeton,  Indiana. 

Regional  6.  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

Regional  7.  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

Regional  8.  Bend,  Oregon. 

BOYS'  STATE: 

The  Rush  Is  On 

Anybody  want  to  conduct  a  learn-by- 
doing  school  in  American  government 
and  citizenship  for  more  than  24,000 
young  Americans? 

If  it  sounds  like  a  big  deal,  don't 
think  it's  impossible.  As  a  matter  of 


tact  that's  what  \  ou  are  doing  right  now. 

With  the  help  of  local  co-sponsors  in 
some  areas,  the  Legion  on  tiie  state  and 
local  le\el  is  now  right  in  the  middle  of 
spending  a  little  shy  of  one  million 
bucks  to  run  49  Boys'  States  for  high- 
school  juniors,  mostly  on  college  cam- 
puses or  at  state  capitals  across  the  na- 
tion. 

This  year's  figures  aren't  in,  but  last 
year  24,155  youngsters  went  to  the 
Boys'  States,  and  the  net  cost  was 
$865,34L34. 

Your  post  is  probably  sending  one  or 
more  boys  and  paying  the  cost  for  those 
you  sponsor,  or  getting  civic  groups  to 
help.  The  whole  job  is  being  done  by 
your  post  multiplied  by  some  17,000 
others.  Later,  the  national  American 
Legion  will  send  two  boys  from  each 
Boys'  State  to  Boys'  Nation,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Meanwhile,  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  is  duplicating  the  big  job  with 
Girls'  States. 

Panama's  Legion  held  the  first  1961 
Boys  State  earlier  (it  had  60  boys  in 
attendance  a  year  ago ) . 

Now  the  others  are  in  full  swing. 
Starting  with  Alabama's  on  May  28,  and 
ending  with  Montana's  in  August,  some- 
thing more  than  24,000  high  school 


jiniiors  will  again  have  had  from  five 
da\s  to  eight  days  at  a  Bo\'s'  State  in 
1961. 

Entiuisiasni  for  Boys'  State  is  so  great 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  limited 
solely  by  the  capacity  of  the  site. 

Here's  the  current  schedule  with,  in 
parentheses,  the  munber  of  boys  who 
were  guests  last  year: 

Alabama:  May  28-Jnne  2.  At  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa.  (407). 

Arizona:  June  3-9.  Arizona  State  College, 
l''lagstaif .  (  274  ) . 

Arkansas:  June  3-10.  Camp  Robinson, 
North  Little  Rock.  (859). 

California:  Jime  17-24.  .State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento.  (819). 

Colorado:  (ime  16-24.  Uni\ersitv  of 
Colorado,  Rouldcr.  (330). 

Connecticut:  June  25-Juiy  1.  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  (331). 

Delaware:  lune  26-30.  State  Legislative 
Hall,  Dover.  (84). 

D.C:  June  18-24.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  (57). 

Florida:  June  18-24.  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallaliassec.  (.529). 

Georgia:  June  11-17.  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens.  (319). 

Idaho:  June  11-17.  Boise  Junior  C^oUege, 
Boise.  (269). 

Illinois:  June  25-July  1.  Illinois  State 
Fairgrounds,  Springfield.  (1,283). 

Indiana:  June  17-24.  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  ( 903 ) . 

Iowa:  June  4-10.  Camp  Dodge,  Grimes. 
(769).    (Continued  on  next  pane) 
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Kansas:  June  4-10.  Wichita  High  School. 
West  Wicliita.  (665). 

Kentucky:  June  4-10.  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  College,  Richmond.  (248). 

Louisiana  (2  Boys  States):  (a)  Aug. 
6-13.  Louisiana  Southern  Uni\ersity,  Scot- 
knchille  (263).  (b)  Aug.  14-22.  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  (541). 

.Maine:  |une  18-23.  University  of  Maine, 
Orono.  (480). 

Maryland:  June  18-24.  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park.  (225). 

Massachusetts.  June  15-22.  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  (503). 

Michigan:  June  15-22.  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing.  (1,037). 

Minnesota:  June  11-17.  University  ot 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  (367). 

Mississippi:  June  3-10.  Hinds  Junior 
College,  Raymond.  (371). 

Missouri:  June  17-24. ^Central  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Warrensburg. 
(654). 

Montana:  Aug.  19-27.  Western  Montana 
College  of  Education,  Dillon.  (397). 

Nebraska:  June  17-23.  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln.  (325). 

Nevada:  June  13-18.  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno.  (114). 

New  Jersey:  June  25-July  1.  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick.  (832). 

New  Mexico:  June  3-10.  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute.  Roswell.  (308). 

New  York:  June  3-10.  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton.  (  1,011). 

North  Carolina:  June  18-24.  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  (340). 

North  Dakota:  June  11-18.  North  Dakota 
State  University,  Fargo.  (550). 

Ohio:  June  8-17.  Ohio  University, 
Athens.  (1,170). 

Oklahoma:  June  3-10.  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman.  (585). 

Oregon:  June  11-17.  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, Corvallis.  (424). 

Pennsylvania:  June  22-July  1.  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation.  (342). 

South  Carolina:  June  11-18.  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  (432). 

South  Dakota:  June  4-10.  Northern 
State  Teachers  College,  Aberdeen.  (412). 

Tennessee:  June  7-13.  Castle  Heights 
Military  Academy,  Lebanon.  (434). 

Texas:  June  4-10.  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  (563). 

Utah:  July  8-15.  Utah  State  University, 
Logan.  (509). 

Vermont:  June  18-24.  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, Northfield.  (271 ). 

Washington:  June  11-18.  Pacific  Lutii- 
eran  University,  Parkland.  (463). 

West  Virginia:  June  4-10.  Jackson's 
Mill,  Weston.  (345). 

Wisconsin:  June  10-17.  Ripon  College, 
Ripon.  (787). 

Wyoming:  June  11-17.  Wyoming  State 
Fairgrounds,  Douglas.  (155). 

DOLLARS  ARE  NICE: 

Bllt^  Oil  DoirtNecdThem 

what  chance  has  a  tiny  American 
Legion  post  to  cany  out  the  Legion's 
programs  if  it  is  located  in  a  community 
.so  small  that  it  can  never  be  large  and 
can  never  hope  to  raise  huge  funds  to 
spend  on  woithwhile  projects? 

A  member  of  Post  456  in  Sebeka, 
Minn.,  who  prefers  to  be  nameless,  re- 
ports with  reasonable  pride  how  his  tiny 
post,  in  his  tiny  town,  substitutes  time 
and  energy  that  its  members  have  for 
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the  dollars  that  they  will  never  have,  to 
enrich  their  community  in  traditional 
American  Legion  style. 

Sebeka  is  pretty  much  up  in  the 
woods.  It  is  205  miles  northwest  of  Min- 
neapolis, located  in  Wadena  County, 
and  is  populated  by  816  souls  —  of  whom 
no  less  than  192  are  members  of  Post 
456.  (The  ratio  is  remarkable.  Several  of 
our  big  cities  would  have  upwards  of  a 
million  Legionnaires  by  the  same  count, 
so  Minnesota's  Post  456,  however  poor 


AMERICANISM  BY  TV 


JOHN  ROVICK  (left),  host  of  Los  Angeles' 
KTTV  "Sherifr  John's  Luncli  Brigade,"  re- 
ceives American  Flag  from  Post  &  Unit 
#555,  Midway  City,  Calif.,  for  featuring 
tile  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  on  his 
popular  daily  children's  TV  show. 

in  dollars  it  may  be,  is  fantastically  lich 
in  people ) . 
Says  the  report: 

"In  Child  Welfare  we  were  able  to 
co-sponsor  a  children's  Christmas  pro- 
gram with  no  money  at  all.  The  Cixic 
and  Commerce  Association  was  willing 
to  pay  for  1,000  sacks  of  goodies  and  for 
movies  if  someone  would  donate  time 
and  effort.  The  National  Honor  Society 
in  the  high  school  wanted  to  do  a  com- 
munity service,  so  its  high  school  boys 
and  girls  promised  to  help  run  the  party. 
The  teachers,  to  help  the  Honor  Society, 
paid  for  a  Santa  Claus  suit  for  a  Legion- 
naire to  wear,  and  the  Legionnaires 
supervised  the  party.  Cost;  Civic  Associ- 
ation -  $175;  teachers  -  $7.50;  Legion 
—  supervision  and  planning  and  Santa 
Claus  role;  Honor  Society  —  labor." 
Medical  Emergency 

"A  local  girl  was  born  witli  a  cleft 
palate,  and  her  father  lacked  the  money 
for  the  corrective  operation.  Our  service 
officer  was  able  to  send  the  little  girl  to 
Rochester,  Minn.,  for  the  operation 
through  the  Minnesota  American  Legion 
Hospital  Association  at  zero  cost.  Tlie 
only  money  the  parents  and  the  Legion 
had  to  pay  was  for  postage  and  for  trans- 
pcn  tation  of  the  mother." 

Actiuilltj,  it  cost  a  little  more.  The 
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American  Legion  dues  structure  in  Min- 
nesota supports  the  state  Legion  hospital 
service  which  was  available  in  this  case. 
The  members  had  been  paying  pennies 
for  the  service  all  along.  Editor. 
Veterans'  Service 

"We're  lucky  to  have  had  the  same 
excellent  Post  Service  Officer  since  1936. 
Any  pensions,  claims,  compensation  and 
the  like  in  the  community  have  been 
handled  by  him.  He  has  also  processed 
all  unemployment  claims,  handled  regis- 
tration for  the  draft,  and  all  other  affairs 
involving  servicemen  during  that  time. 
The  cost  for  his  services  is,  of  course, 
nothing.  We  feel  that  he  has  caused 
thousands  of  beneficial  dollars  to  flow 
into  the  community  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  worth  to  veterans  and  their 
families." 
Americanism 

"Long  ago,  the  \  illage  council  agreed 
to  buy  all  flags  needed  for  Sebeka  and 
the  Legion  agreed  to  put  them  up  and 
take  them  down  on  appropriate  days. 
The  Legion  is  the  official  town  agent  foi' 
all  new  flags  purchased  here.  Wornout 
flags  are  deposited  at  the  Post  and 
burned  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
periodical!}'. 

"Copies  of  Know  Your  America  at  20(J 
apiece  are  put  in  the  schools  so  children 
may  learn  flag  etiquette,  and  the  teach- 
ers most  eftectively  take  care  of  it  from 
there. 

"On  patriotic  holidays,  the  post  pro- 
vides the  speakers,  the  program  and  the 
Color  Guard;  the  school  pro\'ides  the 
setting,  the  band  and  the  chorus;  a  local 
clergyman  pro\ides  the  invocation  and 
the  benediction.  On  Constitution  Day  a 
speaker  is  'imported'  by  the  Legion. 
These  occasions  are  beautiful,  profound 
and  inspiring  —  the  cash  outlay  is 
nothing. 

"Currenth',  the  mo\  ie.  Operation  Abo- 
lition, which  lets  us  actually  see  red- 
organized  mobs  here  in  the  U.S.,  is 
being  promoted  by  Legionnaires  and 
other  interested  people.  This  costs  $12 
but  the  enthusiasm  for  it  is  such  that  a 
group  of  citizens  are  reaching  into  their 
own  pockets  for  this  small  sum,  leaving 
the  post  with  the  single  responsibility  of 
publicizing  the  showing  of  the  docu- 
mentary movie. 
Color  Guard 

"The  Color  Guard  is  of  immense  value 
to  the  post  and  the  town.  On  request,  at 
any  time,  the\'  aid  in  proper  burial  serv- 
ice ceremonies  for  \eterans  in  and 
around  this  comniimit\\  They  arc  on  call 
to  lead  parades  for  liolidays  and  for  civic 
activities." 

Veterans  Hospitals  ^ 

"Local  Legionnaires  make  it  a  point 
to  save  their  luagazines  and  books  and 
turn  them  in  at  a  designated  place. 


When  they  have  grown  to  a  woithw  liile 
pile,  someone  loads  tlieni  into  his  ear 
when  en  route  to  a  sontherii  destination 
and  drops  them  off  at  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Other  dona- 
tions often  accompain-  them." 
School  Patrol 

"The  willingness  ol  the  post  to  spend 
$40  to  send  two  youngsters  a  year  to  the 
Legion's  school  patrol  summer  training 
camp  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  is  enough  to 
inspire  other  community  organizations 
to  provide  the  rest.  (See:  "Minnesota  s 
Remarkable  School  Safety  Program," 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Feb.  1961). 
The  post  could  not  afford  to  send  more 
children,  but  the  PTA,  the  Teachers 
Ass'n,  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Ass'n 
and  others  agreed  to  finance  all  other 
eligible  boys  and  girls  at  $20  each,  so 
tliat  year  after  year  every  single  one  of 
Sebeka  s  school  patrol  children  get  to 
Legion\  ille." 
Education 

"Nothing  is  easier  than  putting  over 
the  Legion's  American  Education  Week 
program,  at  no  cost.  The  Legion  com- 
mittee meets  with  the  school  committee 
and  exchanges  ideas.  This  year,  the  joint 
meeting  took  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
teachers  accepted  every  single  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Education 
Week  plan  provided  by  nat'l  Legion  Hq. 
Together  they,  and  the  Legion,  pro- 
moted education  displays  in  downtown 
stores,  invited  all  parents  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  held  a  parade  of  school  chil- 
dren led  by  our  Color  Guard.  The  cost 
was  all  time  and  energy,  no  money. 

"Pertinent  Legion  literature  such  as 
Junior  GI  Bill;  Need  a  Lift':"  (with  its 
college  scholarship  and  career  informa- 
tion); the  Cliild  Welfare  Manual,  and 
the  Firing  Line  are  placed  in  the  school 
administration  office  or  the  school  li- 
brary. The  Firing  Line  costs  $3  per  year; 
Need  a  Lift?  is  15^^  a  year  for  one  copy, 
the  rest  are  all  free.  This  year  the  Legion 
is  sponsoring  a  patriotic  essay  contest  in 
the  school.  The  teachers  are  providing 
the  information  and  the  inspiration;  it  is 
costing  the  Legion  $18  for  prizes  for  the 
best  three  essays  on  'Being  an  Ameri- 
can.' " 

Get  Out  Vote 

"Getting  out  the  vote  was  no  problem 
at  Election  Day.  With  a  handful  of  Le- 
gionnaires plus  some  free  advance  pub- 
licity in  the  local  paper,  the  Post  offered 
free  transportation  to  and  from  the  polls 
and  delivered  shut-in  votes  at  no  cost  at 
all  since  those  appointed  simpK  donated 
their  gas,  what  little  they  used." 
Medical  Props 

"Available  to  anyone  in  the  com- 
munity, wheel  chairs  and  crutches  have 
been  donated  to  the  post  from  time  to 
time.  No  one  in  Sebeka  needs  to  part 
with  a  cent  when  emergency  demands 
that  these  are  needed.  The  post  provides 
them  free." 


True  Wealth 

"Oiu'  post  home  is  no  beauty,  for  we 
are  not  rich  in  material  things.  For 
events  too  huge  for  the  Legion,  or  re- 
quiring the  gentle  sex,  the  Auxiliary  al- 
ways pitches  in  with  gusto.  The  latest 
aid  was  a  joint  musical  show  \\  Inch  net- 
ted $3.50.  Without  the  women,  the  post 
could  not  have  done  it,  but  as  a  result  of 
Auxiliary  cooperation  the  post  ljuilding 
vv  ill  have  a  new  roof  shoi  tly." 
Religion 

"Our  Back  To  God  movement  was 
accomplished  primarily  by  the  chaplain's 
lifting  his  telephone  Ironi  the  hook,  plus 
a  minute  sum  for  postage  for  mailing  in- 
formation. The  clergymen  cf)operated, 
and  the  Legion  men  attended  their  own 
churches  in  uniform.  The  post  chaplain 
was  able  to  handle  this  program  un- 
assisted." 

WWl  CHOW: 

Paging  Mess  Sgt.  Troy 

One  of  the  best  preserved  WWl  vet- 
erans is  the  soda  biscuit  pictmed  here 
as  a  museum  piece. 

The  biscuit,  friends,  was  baked  by 
Mess  Sgt.  Troy  (first  name  not  at  hand) 


Superannuated  liistuit 

of  Ambulance  Co.  331,  83rd  Div.,  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio  in  Feb.,  1918. 

Sgt.  Robert  Leekrone  (same  Co.) 
sent  it  home  to  his  parents,  at  Silver 
Lake,  Ind.,  for  reasons  he  has  not  dis- 
closed. 

They  chucked  the  biscuit  into  a  bu- 
reau drawer. 

There,  twenty  years  later,  it  was  re- 
discovered, apparently  in  its  original 
condition,  by  ex-Sgt.  Leekrone. 

It  having  lasted  that  long,  Sgt.  Leek- 
rone decided  (1938)  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  it  shouldn't  last  as  long  as  a 
German  spiked  helmet. 

So  he  enshrined  it  as  a  war  souvenir 
of  Camp  Sheiman,  as  pictured. 

Now,  another  23  years  have  passed 
without  even  any  rust  on  the  biscuit, 
and  it  appears  as  edible  as  it  ever  might 
have  been. 

If  Mess  Sgt.  Troy  still  lives  and  can 
be  located,  Leekrone  states  that  he  will 
i)e  glad  to  send  him  a  fine,  glossy  photo 
ot  the  biscuit  lie  baked  43  years  ago  in 
Ohio. 

Legionnaire  Leekrone  is  now  at  9961 
Carlin  Ave.,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


WHEN  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES  USE 

SPECIAL  FASTEBTH  powder 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  many 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powder.  It 
helps  hold  teeth  in  place  —  helps  keep  them 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  when  you 
talk — makes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTEETH 
cushions  tender  gums  so  you  can  bite  harder 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  comfort. 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  FASTEETH  is 
alkaline  (non-acid).  Checks  "plate  odor" 
( denture  breath ) .  At  drug  counters  everywhere. 

ITCHING  Torture 
Stopped  Like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  torture  and  misery  of 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  crcme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don  t  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists  1 


A  |POSKflRD]  pi^g  BUSINESS! 


Rush  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT 

Get  into  highly  protitable.repL'at-order  shoe  bu; 
ness!  Sell  new  lineof  Air-Cushion  comfort  shi 
to  friends,  neighbors,  folks  at  work!  Over  2 
dress,  sport,  work,  safety  shoe  styles  for 

men.  women.  Never  sold  by  stores.  Just  2  easy 
orders  aday— in  spare  time— brinK  you  $217  extra 
incomeamonth!  Noinvestment.  Rushnameand 
address  TODAY  for  FREE  KELLING  OUTKIT 

MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G-854,  Chippewa  Falls,  W 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surclv  vou  want  to  THROW  A  W  .\  Y 
TRUSSES  FORKVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Tlien  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  gripmg, 
ch.TfinB  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  tliere  is  iiow  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  tre.itment  that  i.s  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FliF'E  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  agam 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H-1105. 
Excelsior  Medico!  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Men!  Send  for  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE- FREE 


I'll  Show  You  How  to  Make 
U|)  to  $40.00  in  a  Day 

Mf,,   ...<,  f..r  FHKK  rml<irini! 

...  ,  '  '   .      um-ki-.l  »  ■ 
 ,  'Ml,  biK-volu 


1.  No  I'xm-rnMUM-  tie<'<u-(i.  a 
^d.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  fill  out  Hiid 


it  ana 
ordurB 

,    fellow- workers. 

iilii'  i.  I'll  linequality,  m»d«-to- 
iii.-i»sur.-  clothes.  Pocket  blKCJinh 
protil.i  in  Hdvnnce.  Itecnuse  woar- 
tsiind  sport  coats  briiiK-t  morcor- 
sy  lor  you  to  net  your  own  clothes 


PIONEER  TAILORING  COMPANY.  Dopt.A-lOOS 

Confiress  and  Throop  Streets  -  Chicaeo  7.  Illinois 


PIONEER  TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  A 
ConKress  &  Throop  Sts..  Chicago  7,  III. 


IOCS 

Sir:  I  WANT  A  MA1>K  TO-MKASUHE  SUIT  TO  WKAIt  | 

ANU  SHOW,  withuut  piivini;  Ic  for  it.  Rush  details  and  .^umpl*.  . 

Kit  of  actual  fabrics  ABSOI.UTKLY  HIKH.  | 


I 


.  ACK  . 


I 


I   CITY  —  .STATK  -—  | 
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POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Items  from  our  1  7, (WO  posts.  Tliosc  of  most 
getiertil  interest  and  widest  geographical  spread 
are  selected,  ivitli  apologies  for  the  hundreds 
of  others  that  are  so  kindly  reported  to  the 
editors. 

Lucky  Break  -  Post  209,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  presented  $3,()()()  to  the  J.O.B.  or- 
ganization in  New  York  to  help  earry 
on  its  good  work  in  the  field  ot  rehabili- 
tation. J.O.B.  -  "Just  One  Break"  -  is 
devoted  to  training  and  utihzing  the 
talents  ot  handieapped  people  and  put- 
ting them  to  work. 

Brighter  Life  —  Post  139,  Springdale. 
Ark.,  cashed  in  its  government  bonds 
to  bu\'  a  lot  and  build  a  house  for  the 
family  — wile  and  10  children  — of  a  re- 
centh'  deceased  veteran.  The  post  also 
took  care  of  feeding  and  clothing  the 
family  until  the  arrival  of  a  government 
pension  and  social  seciuity  allowance. 

Home  For  Books— Post  45,  New  Prague, 
Minn,,  donated  $15,000  to  help  con- 
st! net  a  new  public  librarv  in  town. 

Good  Reading— Post  83,  Bonne  Terre, 
Mo.,  gave  $1,200  to  the  local  library 
association  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books  to  be  selected  from  the  list  of 
books  reviewed  monthly  in  The  Ameii- 
aiii  Legion  Magazine. 

Proper  Beginning  -  Post  717,  North 
Eaton,  Ohio,  as  a  brand  new  American 
Legion  Post  installed  officers  on  March 
18,  and  five  days  later  performed  its  first 
community  service  project.  Fourteen 
pints  of  blood  were  donated  by  mem- 
bers for  a  comrade  who  had  undergone 
surgery. 

Financial  Aid  -  Post  1206,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  made  up  of  vets  who  work  for 
Gimbel's  Department  store,  gave  $12,- 
000  to  seven  VA  hospitals,  two  military 
hospitals  and  two  city  and  state  Ameri- 
can Legion  \'eterans  Service  institutions 
on  April  18.  What's  more,  they  make 
similar  donations  every  year,  raising  the 
monev  with  their  famous  Celebrities' 
Ball.  ' 

Trust  Fund  -  Post  176,  VVeyauvvega, 
Wise.,  has  set  up  a  trust  fund  for  two 
local  bovs  who  were  orphaned  recently 
when  their  parents  were  killed  in  a  train- 
auto  crash.  The  money  will  be  held  in 
trust  in  a  city  bank  until  the  boys  reach 
their  majoritv'. 

Old  Scouters  —  Post  15,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  has  now  sponsored  Boy  Scout 
Troop  1  for  over  30  years.  In  existence 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  the  onlv  50- 
year  Scf)ut  troop  sjionsored  by  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  in  the  country. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  has  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  jnembership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  Nevv^ 
York,  N.Y.  Post  number,  location  and 
date  of  award  is  requested  in  all  cases. 
Receipt  of  names  cannot  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

Life  Memberships  in  Maryland,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  are  only  accepted  if 
received  via  the  Department  Adjutant, 
in  conformity  with  state  Legion  policv . 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 

Llo.vd  E.  Parker  and  Walter  A.  Scliroeder  (bolh 
1953)  and  Earl  L.  Radke  (I960),  Post  MK.  Reseda. 
Calif. 

Robert  N.  MontKomer.v  (1955).  Post  530,  Happv 
Camp.  Calif. 

Louis  J.  LaiVIonlaf.'ne  (I960).  Post  72.  Southins;- 
lon.  Conn. 

Leonard  H.  Fletcher  (1959)  and  Joseph  J.  Sere- 
met  and  Robert  C.  Tracy  (both  1960).  Post  117. 
Newington,  Conn. 

George  Dalby  and  Frank  C.  Scholtz  (both  1961). 
Post  7,  Clearwater.  Fla. 

Rep.  James  A.  Haley  and  Arthur  Esthns  (both 
1960).  Post  30,  Sarasota.  Fla. 

Colin  B.  Tucker  (1961).  Post  129.  Jacksonville 
Beach,  Fla. 

Ernest  Grosser  (1961).  Post  142.  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla. 

Grover  C.  Fennell,  Sr.  and  Rogers  A.  Wheeler 

(bolh  1960).  Post  29.  Marietta.  Ga. 

Peter  J.  Phalen  and  J.  .\.  Snyder  (both  1957). 
Post  12,  Dixon,  111. 

Gus  Serio  (1954)  and  Edward  L.  Brown  (195S). 
Post  256.  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  Yaras  (1960).  Post  422.  Berwyn,  III. 

George  E.  Hamilton  and  Anthony  Hargrafen  and 
Richard  Heller  and  Al  Henneger  (all  1960).  Post 
787.  East  Dubuque,  111. 

John  C.  Wilson  (1960)  and  Newton  E.  Elliot 
and  J.  Ernest  Gilmore  (bolh  1961).  Post  18.  Bloom- 
infton.  Ind. 

Peter  B.  Kern  (1959)  and  Harold  G.  Lyie  (1960). 
Post  303.  Movillc.  Iowa 

Alice  Donlan  ( 1960)  and  Albert  E.  Anderson  and 
Charles  D.  Foehr  and  Frank  E.  Lowe  (all  1961). 
Post  17.  Portland,  Maine. 


Theodore  A.  Johns  (1957).  Post  194,  Bangor, 
Maine. 

C.  Frank  DeMar  (1961),  Post  135,  Perryville. 

Md. 

William  W.  Baldwin  (1961),  Post  81,  Baltimore 
Md. 

Otto  Egner  and  Harry  D.  \IcCartv  and  Russell 
E.  Smallwood  (all  1961).  Post  148,  Esse.x.  Md. 

LeRoy  Mose  (1961).  Post  236.  Sharpsburg.  Md. 

Lawreni-e  J.  Lewis  (1961).  Post  44.  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

John  J.  Grnark  and  May  Songster  (both  1950) 
and  Chester  Macomber  (1955),  Post  45.  Medford, 

Mass. 

John  J.  Frazier  (1960).  Post  65.  Dorchester. 
Mass. 

Dr.  Daniel  Hiebert  (1960),  Post  71.  Province- 
town.  Mass. 

Walter  Henderson  (1960).  Post  73,  Hyde  Park, 

Mass. 

Harry  R.  Davis  (1961).  Post  78.  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Marcus  E.  Madden  and  George  K.  Walker  (both 
1961),  Post  99.  Watertown,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Clarke  (1961),  Post  109,  Sturbridge, 
Mass. 

Arthur  Allen  (I960),  Post  154,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Herbert  Zimmerman  (1961).  Post  175,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Sam  H.  Cobb  (1960).  Post  253,  Chatham.  Mass. 

Thomas  Connelley  and  Henrv  F.  Paciorek  (both 
1960),  Post  229,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Russell  L.  DiMattio  ( I960),  Post  294,  West  Quin- 
cy,  Mass. 

William  B.  Greenough  (1961).  Post  344,  Hat- 
field. Mass. 

Donald  V.  Slayter  (1959).  Post  401.  South  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

John  H.  Howley  and  George  T.  O'Neal  and 
Cornelius  W.  Tuomy  (all  1961).  Post  46,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Mich. 

Oscar  Bersudar  and  Alvin  Clark  and  Walter  Frey 
and  Herman  Huber  (all  1960).  Post  117,  Manches- 
ter. Mich. 

Donald  Murphy  (1959).  Post  180.  Hudson.  Mich. 

Elwood  Baltin  and  Henry  Bishop  and  Raymond 
Campbell  (all  1961).  Post  361.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Paul  O.  Solem  (1959)  and  .Austin  P.  Nolander 
(I960)  and  Clifford  O.  Skorstad  and  Carl  R.  Wil- 
len  (both  1961).  Post  233.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

James  A.  Blount  (1957),  Post  116.  Charleston. 
Miss. 

Rollin  J.  Barrett  (1959).  Post  47.  Hamilton,  Mont. 

Guv  B.  Bailey,  Sr.  and  Max  Kapiloff  and  Stephen 
W.  Pollock  and  Clarence  F.  Worcester  (all  1961), 
Post  4.  Keene.  N.H. 

John  F.  Williams  and  Robert  W.  Wood  (both 
1960).  Post  73.  East  Orange.  N.J. 

George  A\t  and  Dominic  Marsar  (both  1961). 
Post  78,  Englewood.  N.J. 

William  C.  Dannenhauer  and  Richard  H.  Koos, 
Sr.  (both  I960).  Post  135.  Gloucester,  N.J. 

Warren  Hopper  (1961).  Post  154.  Butler,  N.J. 

Sidney  Z.  Davidson  (1961).  Post  98.  Rochester. 
N.')-. 

Frank  Politano  and  George  H.  Small  and  An- 
thonv  J.  Tomascllo  (all  1961).  Post  701.  Amster- 
dam, N.")'. 

Irvin  C.  Parr  and  Edward  J.  Peters  and  Joseph 
E.  Porcella  and  Max  A.  Schoen  (all  1959).  Post 
708.  BuMalo.  N.V. 


NAT'L  CMDR  AND  MEXICO'S  PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL  Commander  William  R.  Biirke,  right,  as  he  conferred  with  the  President 
oF  Mexico,  Lopez  Mateos,  in  Mexico  City  in  May.  President  Mateos  expressed  spe- 
cial ai)i)rceiatioii  for  the  active  support  given  to  scliools  in  his  eoimtry  by  the 
Aiin  ric  aii  Legionnaires  of  Mexico.  (Commander  Bttrke  was  on  a  \  isit  to  numerous  coun- 
tries ill  CkMilral  and  South  Ameriea,  and  the  U.  S.  base  at  Cuantananio  Bay  in  Cuba. 
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Janies  ^'.  Qiiiiiii  (1959)  aiul  F,d>furd  Hughes  ;ind 
David  S.  Kaplan  and  Otto  >V.  Peters  (  ill  1960). 
Post  957.  Brookl>n.  N.Y. 

Harold  de  Wolfe  and  Samuel  Frankel  and  Mor- 
ris L.  Friedlaiid  (all  1961).  Posl  1124.  Bronx.  N  Y. 

Edwin  Fortmiller  and  Seth  French  and  Harold 
Garwood  and  George  Hancock  (all  1960).  Post  10, 
Albany.  Oreg. 

Samuel  Borrelle  and  Janies  Borrelli  and  Michael 
Bluff  and  John  Bu^as  (all  1960).  Post  544.  Mintrs- 
ville.  Pa. 

Rudolph  \  oskev  (I960).  Posl  744.  Marianna.  Pa. 

John  X.  Croce  and  John  W.  R.van  (both  1960). 
Post  47.   Providence,  R.I. 

Charles  S.  Sherman  and  J.  Thompson  W.vatt  and 
Jacuh  Zuckerman  (all  1960).  Post  2.  Pclersbiiri;. 
Va. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

•  "Noboch'  with  any  knowledge  of  U.S. 
Civil  Defense  could  be  .satisfied  with 
it,"  Legion  Nat'l  Security  Director 
James  Wilson  told  a  House  Appropria- 
tions sub-committee  on  May  17,  in  en- 
dorsing an  enlarged  ("i\  il  Defense  bud- 
get. Bold  leadership  is  called  for  from 
the  Federal  government  to  get  realistic 
Civil  Defense  going,  Wilson  testified. 

•  The  Defense  Department  erred  in 
saying  there  is  no  military  recjuirement 
calling  for  compulsory  l^OTC  in  our 
colleges,  said  Nat'l  Legion  Commander 
\\'illiam  R.  Burke  in  a  wire  to  Con- 
gressional and  Administration  defense 
officials  on  May  18.  The  Defense  De- 
partment statement  could  not  take  into 
account  future  militar\'  requirements, 
when  a  reser\e  of  ROTC-trained  men 
could  l)e  badh'  needed.  Burke  noted 
that  where  ROTC  is  \oluntar\',  enroll- 
ment falls  off  sharpK'. 

•  The  first  1961  American  Legion  pop- 
py was  bought  on  behalf  of  President 
Kennedy  by  VA  director  John  S.  Glea- 
son,  Jr.,  on  Ma\'  18.  President  Kennedy 
was  in  Canada.  Cleason  bought  the 
poppy  from  Mrs.  Cecilia  Wenz  (Ind.), 
.American  Legion  Auxiliary  Nat'l  Treas- 
urer. Mrs.  ^^'enz  ga\'e  some  figures  re: 
poppies,  such  as  (a)  popp\'  making  and 
.selling  is  the  work  of  125,000  folk,  in- 
cluding disabled  \  ets  (who  make  them) 
and  Auxiliary  xolunteers  (who  sell 
them);  (b)  1961  Poppy  .sale  should  net 
two  million  dollars;  (c)' $400,000  would 
go  to  disabled  vets  who  made  the  pop- 
pies; (d)  the  rest  would  go  to  child 
welfaie  and  \eterans  lehabilitation. 

•  Fi\e  bills  to  adjust  compensation  for 
war  disabilities  and  war  deaths,  were 
supported  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  May  10  by  Legion  Reliabili- 
tation  Director  .John  Corcoran.  The 
Committee  had  sixty  compensation  bills 
before  it.  The  Legion  supported  HR 
884;  885:  19.32;  .3728  and  5498. 

•  College  students  who  seek  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  should 
continue  to  file  non-communist  affi- 
davits. Legion  Legislation  Director 
Miles  Kennedy  told  a  Senate  sub-com- 
mittee on  May  12.  He  opposed  Section 
9  of  Senate  Bill  1726  which,  in  renew- 


ing the  Act,  would  ica\c  out  the  noii- 
cominunist  ;ilfida\  it. 

•  Free  dr\  -cleaning  of  household  Amer- 
ican flags  from  June  1  to  June  12  is 
urged  on  its  members  1)\  (he  Nat  l  In- 
stitute of  Dry  Cleaiiers,  so  that  s]Darklino 
Hags  ma\'  fly  Flag  Day  (June  14)  and 
Independence  Day  (July  4).  It  is  part 
of  the  "New  Glory  for  Old  Glory"  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  anmuilly  by  the  In- 
stitute and  The  American  Legion. 

•  South  Dakota  Legionnaires  w  ill  lead 
the  Legion's  1961  Nat'l  Convention  par- 
ade in  Den\er,  Colo.,  on  Monda\'.  Sept. 
11,  as  a  reward  for  posting  102.12% 
(29,410)  of  their  pre\  ious  4-year  a\  er- 
age  of  28.000  members      Ma\-  1. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

Foi'  the  fust  lime  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  sulistance  with  the  astoni.shins 
ability  to  shrink  heniorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surjiery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  g'ently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishin)? 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
pi'oblem ! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing;  substance 
(  Bio-Dyne't  )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  avtiilable  in  anp- 
pository  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

c.  w.  C.EILE,  a  15-yr.  employee  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Hdtjs  and  asst.  public 
relations  director,  appointed  by  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Burke  as  head  of  the  expanded 
membership  section  at  nat  1  hdc^s. 

J.  LLOYD  wiGXALL  of  Salt  Lake  Cit\', 
Utah,  appointed  asst.  director  of  mem- 
bership and  post  acti\ities  of  The 
American  Legion. 

CJEORGE  w.  RULO.v,  iiat  l  director  of 
membership  and  post  activities  of  The 
American  Legion  since  Jan.  1958,  ap- 
pointed ass't  director  of  Americanism 
for  American  Legion  Baseball. 

Died: 

DR.     CH.VRLES     J-     CH.\Y,     past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  the  Michigan  American  Legion 
(1944-45)  and  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gion's Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission 
Advi.sory  Board  (1947-57);  on  Apr.  5, 
in  Petoskey,  Mich. 

EDWARD    H.    ROBERTSON,    past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  the  Washington  American 
Legion  (1928-29);  on  May  20,  in 
Spokane,  Wash. 

ERNIE  G.  FORTU.NE,  past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1942-43)  and  past  Dep't  Adjt  (1938- 
39)  and  (1944-47)  of  the  Canada 
American  Legion;  recentK',  in  Guay, 
Montreal. 

B.  B.  ALLE.N,  ptist  Dep't  Cmdr  of  the 
Mi.ssissippi  American  Legion  (1935-36) 
and  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Distinguished  Guests  Committee  (1951- 
53),  (1955-57)  and  (1960-61);  recent- 
ly, in  Indianola,  Miss. 

CLARENCE    M.    SIMPSO.N,    past  Dep't 

Cmdr  (1930-31)  and  Nat'l  Executive 
Coinmitteeman  (1934-36)  and  (1940- 
52)  of  the  Canada  American  Legion; 
on  Feb.  29,  in  Fonthill,  Ontario. 

JACKSON  p.  DICK,  past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1942-43)  and  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman (1943-47)  of  the  Georgia 
American  Legion;  on  Apr.  28,  in  Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

WALKER  LONG,  past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 


MARTIN'S  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  61 -A 

MARTINS  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE. 


IOWA 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  $30-$50 
a  week ,  spare  time,  at  tiome  mail- 
ing rubberstamps  for  offices,  fac- 
torie.s.  individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 
erywhere. Hi^ht  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc  , 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
furnish  everythi  nn  and  help  finance  yun. 
Write  for  free  facts.  No  salesman  calK. 

RubberStampDiv., 1512  Jarvis  Ave.,  Dept.R-8-H, Chicago  26 

ASTHMA  relief  in  seconds! 

FREE  INFORMATION! 

Amazing,  medically-proven  medication  stops 
asthma  attack  in  seconds!  Easy  to  use,  day  or  night. 
Faster,  safer  than  pills,  tablets,  liquids.  A  blessing 
to  hundreds  of  thousands— can  help  you  live  a  fuller 
life  too!  Send  for  free  information  today!  Write 
ASTHMA,  Box  2170,  G. P.O., Dept.  L,  N.Y.I, N.Y. 

HOW  TO  PUBLISH 


YOUR 
BOOK 


Join  our  successful  autfiors  in  a 
complete  and  reliable  publishing 
program:  publicity,  advertising, 
handsome  books.  Speedy,  efficient 
service.  Send  for  FREE  manuscript 
report  &  copy  of  Publish  Your  Book. 

CARLTON  PRESSoept.  A3G 

84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 


Throw  Away  That  Old-Fashioned 


that  falls  to  Iiold.  can  lead  to 
double  henila  (30  To  of  .sliii;i' 
hcriilas  become  doulile) .  ri-i 
hoalthi    Get   full   facts  Fii 
about  Miller's  patented  desi;  i 
and  materials  .  .  .  Con<IUh  i 
FlttinpT-MetluKl.  Get  HAL.\N-<  1  i>  ' 
SUPPORT  both  sides  at  no  extiM 
cost. 

Dept.     S3.K.     FRED    B.  MILLER 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 


ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT]  ) 


SHOP  AT 


THIS  SIGN 
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the  W.  Virginia  American  Legion 
(1949-50)  and  nienil)er  oi  tlie  Legion's 
Natl  Distinguished  Guests  Committee 
(1955-59);  on  Apr.  9,  in  Huntington. 
W.  \'a. 

i)n.  HI cii  K.  \\  Ai,Ki:ii,  meml)er  <>{  the 
Legions  Nat  l  Memhership  and  Post 
Aeti\  ities  C-ommittee  sinee  1952;  reeent- 
]>■,  in  Hiehniond,  \'a. 

i.\(;uA-M  11.  si.AixBACK,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  (1941-51),  member  of 
the  Legion's  Nat  l  Distinguished  Guests 
Committee  (1949-51)  and  past  Dep't 
Judge  Ad\()eate  of  the  Hawaii  Amer- 
iean  Legion  (1929-31);  recently,  in 
Honolulu. 

EDWIN  s.  DUNAWAY,  member  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Committee, 
Area  "C",  (1943-49)  and  chmn  of  Area 
"C"  (1945-47);  a  former  mayor  of 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  .service  officer  of 
American  Legion  Post  105  there  for  20 
years;  on  April  22,  in  Bartlesville. 

MAUiucE  ().  MooHE,  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  staff  in 
Washington,  D  C  since  1945;  on  May 
25,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3fti  Mtntoriam 

Sen.  Georoc  \\  .  Alaloiir 

Former  Nevada  Senator  George  W. 
"Molly"  Malone  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.  May  19  after  a  two-month  battle 
with  cancer,  at  the  age  of  70. 

A  citizen  of  Reno,  Nev.,  Malone,  who 
served  12  years  in  the  Senate  starting  in 
1946,  was  a  Past  National  Vice  Com- 
mander (1929)  of  The  American  Legion 
and  a  Pa.st  Commander  of  the  Ne\ada 
American  Legion. 

Malone  was  a  vigorous  American.  A 
college  bo.xing  champion  in  his  youth, 
he  served  in  France  with  the  40th  divi- 
sion in  WWI,  g(jing  in  as  a  private  and 
coming  out  a  lieutenant.  He  became  a 
consulting  engineer,  and  an  expert  for 
state  and  federal  gov'ts  on  power,  irri- 
gation and  flood  control  projects.  In 
WW2  he  was  a  top  advisor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  critical  materials  and 
resources. 

In  the  Senate  he  became  perhaps  the 
outstanding  expert  on  the  economies  of 
all  nations  during  the  present  era,  and 
a  Senate  leader  for  hard-headed  U.S. 
planning  witli  regard  to  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  During  his  years  in 
the  Senate  he  \isiled,  and  studied  the 
economies  of,  the  majority  of  the  nations 
on  earth,  relating  his  studies  to  II. S. 
legislation  pertaining  to  American  re- 
.sources. 

The  Americ;m  Legion  Nat'l  (^nard  of 
Honor  jiartieipated  in  sjxeial  American 
Legion  memorial  sei'vict-s  for  Sen. 
Malone.    He   was   buried   in  .Arlington 


Nat'l  Cemetery,  former  Senate  collea- 
gues ser\  ing  as  honorar\'  pallbearers. 

Kiciiard  II.  \  iaiicoiii' 

liichard  H.  Viancour  of  Wasliington. 
D.C,  one  of  the  nations  best  known 
musicians  and  Legionnaires,  died  Ma\ 
9  in  Georgetown  Hospital  following  a 
heart  attack. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Contests 
Supervisory  Com- 
mittee and  director 
of  the  Washington 
Redskin  Band.  He 
was  a  familiar  and 
well  known  figure 
at  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Convention 
musical  contests. 

During  World 
War  1,  he  served 
on  the  U.S.S.  Char- 
leston and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  band- 
master before  being  separated  from  the 
ser\  ice.  He  later  played  trumpet  with 
such  name  bands  as  Tomm\'  and  Jimmy 
Dorsey,  Jan  Garber  and  Paul  Whiteman. 

For  many  years,  Dick  Viancour  had 
been  active  in  American  Legion  affairs. 
In  his  younger  days,  he  was  the  official 
bugler  at  all  American  Legion  ceremo- 
nies conducted  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

From  1954-59,  he  served  as  \ice 
chmn  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Contest 
Supervisory  Committee  and  in  1959  he 
became  the  chmn  of  that  Committee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret, 
a  noted  choreographer,  one  son  and 
lour  daughters. 


Navy 


Kit  Ii.ikI  H.  Viancour 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
uri^ed  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  ref|iiest  of  The 
American  Legion  Nal'l  Keliabihtation  (lom- 
mission.  They  are  not  atcepted  trom  other 
.sources. 

Readers  uantint;  Legion  lulp  uith  claims 
should  (ontatt  Iheir  local  service  olhcers. 

Ser\i<e  olluers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  lor  claims  developnienl  should 
reter  the  matter  to  (he  Nal'l  Reliabilitation 
Connnission  through  normal  (hainuls,  tor 
turthcr  seaix  h  bclore  reterral  to  tliis  column. 


Army 

945111  h  \  llii.  824111  Gp-Ira  E.  Kanise.v.  This  vet- 
iTnii  ilcsiii-s  111  iK-ar  Ironi  anvoiK'  who  was  with 
hini  in  P.O.W.  Camp  M,  .Stanimla);er  IIIC,  Co 
#8  or  ttt.  Block  .1,  (^rrman.v,  and  who  remem- 
bers tliat  he  received  IrcalmenI  troni  an  Knglish 
doctor  lor  a  back  injury  received  during  his 
capture.  He  would  espccialK  hke  to  hear  Ironi 
his  lormer  buddies,  T/S  Robert  Mosley  ot 
(ieorgia,  ,Sgl .  1  luHinburyer,  Sgt.  Ciregrich,  Cpl. 
Sniitty  or  Pvt.  Roberts.  Write  to  Mr.  Ramsay 
at  R.R.  2,  Harlford,  Mich.  Claim  pending. 


NAS  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Fla.— Marine  Cpl.  Mar- 
vin L.  Frederick.  This  veteran  needs  affidavits 
from  any  of  his  former  buddies  who  remember 
him  being  treated  for  high  blood  pressure  in  the 
above  named  hospital  in  194X.  Contact  Mr. 
Frederick  at  1105-9th  Ave..  S.E..  Decatur.  Ala. 
Claim  pending. 

Illh  Marines,  41h  Bn,  155nini  Btry  M,  Cnn  7.1- 
PFC  Cotheal  H.  Co»Kan.  This  veteran  seeking 
to  locate  his  former  buddies.  Captain  Pike.  Sgt. 
Poland.  PFC  Sam  Marciano  and  PFC  Lowell 
White,  who  were  with  him  when  he  was  struck 
in  the  head  by  a  shell  slipping  from  gun  breach 
during  June  195i,  located  between  Liberty 
Bridge  and  Freedom  Gate  Bridge  in  South 
Korea.  Please  contact  Mr.  Coogan  at  R.D.  ^1, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  Claim  pending. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

These  tree  notices  will  no  longer  be  pub- 
lished when  those  now  on  the  editor's  desk 
have  been  printed. 

Paid  notices  are  available,  though  rates 
are  high  becairse  of  2,700,(1(10  circulation. 
Base  rate,  $18  a  line.  If  interested  vuite 
"Outfit  Reunions,  .\merican  Legion,  720  .')th 
Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y."  Say:  "Please  send 
paid  notice  info." 

Army 

2nd  Trench  Mortar  Bn.  Btry  B-(Sepl  )  Clyde  S 
Lresler.  14425  S.  Edbrooke  Ave..  Riverdaie  27. 
111. 

3rd  Med  Trng  Bn,  Co  B,  213tst  Area  Service  Unit. 

MRTC-(Sept.)  Art  Risse  122  E.  9th  St..  Ames. 

Iowa. 

Sth  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  Benjamin  J.  Stanao.  1611 

S.  Ringgold  St..  Philadelphia  45.  Pa. 
10th   .\rmored   Div-(Sept.)    Paul    Kosmas  26.^01 

Hotfmever.  Rosevillc.  Mich. 
10th  Inf,  Co  I>  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Alvin  E.  Gebard. 

1204  S.  Grant  St..  Kloomington.  Ind. 
Illh  FA— (Sept.)  Robert  J.  Summers.  H4  Ampeic 

Parkwav.  East  Orange.  N.J. 
17th  Sig  Op   Bn-(.Sept.)   E.   F.   Hofmeister.  710 

Crown  Ave..  Scranton  5.  Pa. 
27th  Div  (WWI  &  2)-(Sept.)  Lawrence  Reagan. 

P.O.  Box  140.1.  Albanv  1,  N.Y. 
29th  Div,  ("Blue  &  Gray")  (WWI  &  2»-(Sept  ; 

Kalman  E.  Manner.  P.O.  Box  S5,  Washington 

4,  D.C. 

34th  Engrs— (Sept.)  George  Remple.  2523  N.  Main 

St..  L~)avton  5.  Oliio. 
34th  Inf  Div  ("Red  Bnll"l-(Sept.)  Robert  E.  Wege. 

44  Lvnnvvood  Dr..  Council  BlufTs.  la. 
38th  Engr  Regt  ( W  ideaHakes)-(Sept.)  J.  B.  Myers. 

4062  Adams  Dr..  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
39th  Combat  Engrs-(Sept.)  Thomas  S.  Sweares. 

2217  E.  Ravmond  St..  Indianapolis  .T.  Ind. 
66th  Signal  Co,  Co  C-(Aug.)  Joe  Vainner.  906 

Cliittock  Ave..  Jackson.  Mich. 
76th   Inf   Div-(Aug.)   Pincus   Ettinger.   .169  East 

149th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
81st  Inf  ("Wildcat")-(Aug.)  Dick  Brubaker.  10.1 

N.  Major  St..  Eureka.  III. 
84th  Inf  Div  ("Railsplitters")-(Aug.)  Lee  C.  Allen. 

P.O.  Box  141.  t  anion  1.  Ohio. 
85th   Chemical   Mortar   Bn— (Aui;.)    Raymond  A. 

Seemiller  119  R.ivilla  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  U).  Pa, 
87th  Inf  Div  (WW!  &  2)-(Sept.)  Jack  M.  Dalton. 

1111  Churchill  Rd..  Lvndhurst  24.  Ohio. 
91st  Chemical  Mortar  Co  -  (Sept.)   Rodney  D. 

Jacobson.  R.R.  4.  Oskaloosa.  la. 
9Ist   Div  of  Washington-(Sept.)  B.   K.  Powell. 

1416  E.  4Ist  St..  Apt.  .107,  Seattle  5.  Wash. 
94th   ,Sig   Bn-(Sept.)   Waldo   Fisher,    Box  1002. 

Mansfield.  Ohio. 
100th  Inf  Div-(Sept.)  Anthony  F.  Tom.  1,16  Grand 

View  Ave..  Bridgeport  6.  Conn. 
lOlst  Inf,  Co  K,  26th  Div  (••Yankee"»-(Sept.) 

James    V.    Noonan.   95   Central   St..  Hingham, 

Mass. 

103rd  Gen  Hosp  -  (Aug.)  Harold  J.  Head.  5718 

Daybreak  Terr.,  Baltimore  6.  Md. 
I04th  Inf  Div  ('•Timherwolf")-(Sept.)  Ted  Wilcox. 

151S    Libertv    Hank    Bide..    Oklahoma   City  2. 

Okla. 

107th  Engr  Bn  Hdqs,  Inf  Div,  Mich  NG  (in- 
cluding 254th  Engr  Bn  and  112th  Engr  Regt,  2nd 
Bnl— (Aug.)  It.  Col.  Austin  E.  Lindberg.  Michi- 
gan Army  National  Guard  Armory.  Ishpeniing, 
Mich. 
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Improved  EZO  Helps  Relieve  Pain 
of  Pressure  and  Slipping  of 
FALSE  TEETH 

Chew  in  comfort  with  NEW,  SOFTER 

EZO  DENTAL  CUSHIONS 


109th  Enprs,  Co  F  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Geo.  F.  John- 
son, Box  335,  Spcarlish,  ,S.D. 

110th  Inf,  Co  E,  Mth  Iiif  Div  ( WW2)-(Au(;.) 
Amos  J.  Plcifer.  RD  1.  Mount  Pleasant.  Pa. 

112th  FS  Bn,  37th  Div  (VVWD-lScpt.)  Roscoe  O, 
FowkT,  P.O.  Box  12«,  Middlcport,  Ohio. 

1 13th  Ammo  Train,  Co  B,  Motor  .Sectum,  38th 
Div  (WWI)-(Sept.)  George  F.  Whitnior,  Mar- 
linsbert;,  W.  \'a. 

12«th  Inf,  Co  E,  32nd  Inf  Div-(Aug.)  Ray  Knaak, 
High  Ave.,  Sheboygan.  Wise. 

129th  Inf,  Hdqs  Co,  33rd  Div  (W WU-(Sept.) 
Ralph  Kluender,  802  Douglas  Ave..  Elgin.  111. 

130th  MG  Bn,  Co  B,  35th  Div-(Sept.)  Richard  B. 
Pickett,  American  Legion  Building,  149  Me- 
morial Plaza.  Springfield,  Mo. 

134th  Inf  Regf  (W Wl)-(Sept.)  Lloyd  Kain.  Lex- 
ington. Nebr. 

l.V«ith  Inf,  Co  H,  34th  Div-(Sept.)  Cletus  Huber, 
202  6th  St.  N.W.,  Austin.  Minn. 

139lh  Inf,  Co  D,  35th  Div  -  (Sept.)  Robert  H. 
Smith.  Trenton.  Mo. 

140th  Inf,  Co  B  (>V>Vl)-(Sept.)  E.  C.  Lohsc,  Pilot 
Cirove,  Mo. 

148th  AA  (W>Vl)-(Sept.)  T.  T.  Houghton,  8900 

W.  Second  Ave..  Denver  26.  Colo. 
152nd  Inf,  Co  L,  38th  Div  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Fred  A. 

Kirkendall,  1122  E.  Winona  Ave.,  Warsaw,  Ind. 
154th  Inf,  Co  L,  39th  Div  (W>Vl)-(.Aug.)  Joe  W. 

Curtis,  217  East  St.,  Clarksville,  Ark. 
157th  FA,  3rd  Bn,  44th  Inf  Div-(Aug.)  Vincent 

P.  Diren/o.  N.  Brewster  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
206th  CA,  AA-(Sept.)  Dewey  W.  Gartrell,  P.O. 

Box  211,  Sweet  Home.  Ark. 
222nd  Inf  Regt,  42nd  Rainbow  Div— (Aug.)  Thomas 

C.  Broadley.  1922  Altmar  St..  Pittsburgh  26,  Pa. 
231st  FA  Bn  Armored,  Btrv  A  (formerlv  128th  FA 

Regt,  Btry  D)-(Sept.)  John  E.  Vollmer.  312  Pine 

St..  Boonville.  Mo. 
232nd  Inf  Div,  Co  D,  42nd  Rainbow  Div-(Aug.) 

Donald  L.  Tedrick.  c/o  Post  Olhcc,  Cambridge, 

Ohio. 

279th  Engr  Combat  Bn-(Aug.)  John  Kent,  146 
Highland  Ave..  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

30Sth  Ammo  Train,  80th  Div  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Louis 
Goldberg.  1032  Parkview  Drive,  New  Kensing- 
ton. Pa. 

309th  Engrs-(Scpt.)  George  Stoner.  P.  O.  Box  52, 
Manchester.  Tenn. 

311th  FA,  Btry  A  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Maurice  Bier- 
man,  227  Burdette  St..  Wind  Gap.  Pa. 

313th  FA,  Btry  E,  (WWl)  -  (Sept.)  Samuel  G. 
Evans.  .302  Chestnut  Dr..  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

313th  Inf,  Sanitary  Det,  79th  Div-{Sept.)  Wm,  J. 
Harvey,  1704  E.  28th  St.,  BaUimore  18,  Md. 

314th  Inf  WWl-(Sept.)  George  E.  Hentschel,  301 
Penn  Oak  Rd..  Flourtown,  Pa. 

319th  FS  Bn  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Joseph  W.  Robe,  605 
S.  River  St.,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio. 

324th  FA,  83rd  Div  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Wliiard  L. 
Berry.  2601  Tecumseh  Ave..  Springfield  9,  Ohio. 

326th  FA,  Btry  B  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Chester  Brown. 
P.O.  Box  112.  Cynthiana.  Ky. 

327th  FA  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Chas.  A.  Campbell,  407 
S.  Cherokee  St.,  Taylorville,  III. 

339th  FA,  Btry  D  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Ben  F.  Miller, 
Osceola,  Iowa. 

351st  Engrs  Gen  Service  Regt,  Hdqs  &  Service  Co 
-(Sept.)  D.  K.  John.son,  313  So.  26th  Ave.,  Bell- 
wood.  111. 

351st  Inf,  MG  Co,  88th  Div  (WWD-(Sept.)  Henry 

J.  Reinders.  Mallard,  la. 
428th  M.P.E.G.  Co-(Sept.)  S.  B.  Walker,  1057 

North  Hills  Dr..  Decatur.  Ga. 
472nd  FA  Bn,  11th  Airborne  Div-(July)  Julian 

Panek.  3326  Demmler  St..  McKeesport,  Pa. 
485th  Engr  Combat  Bn-(Sept.)  James  R.  Batter- 
ton.   1105  Kingshighway,  Springfield.  III. 
524th  Engr  Topographic  Co  (Germany  1951-52>— 

(Aug.)  Thomas  J.  Thomas.  3080  W.  114th  St., 

Cleveland  11,  Ohio. 
530th  FA  Bn-(Sept.)  Waldo  Lind,  116  E.  Mason 

St.,  Polo,  III. 
534th  AA  Bn-(Aug.)  Harvey  E.  Hoyt,  Box  1231, 

Elburn.  111. 

610th  Tanii  Destroyer  Bn— (Sept.)  Samuel  Pavoni, 

318  E.  19th  St.,  Patterson  4,  N.  J. 
611th  Engrs  Lt  Equip  Co-(Sept.)  Ed  Gendle,  1828 

Adams  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 
701st  MP  Bn,  Co  D  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Charles  J. 

Shimanek,  Route  1,  Cedar  Rapids.  la. 
702nd  Tani<  Bn,  Co  C-(Sept.)  Jack  Knarr,  26 

Victory  Lane.  Lewistown.  Pa. 
706th  Ry  Grand  Div-(Sept.)  R.  G.  Stanford  Jr.. 

RD  1.  Chester  Springs.  Pa. 
714th  Ry  Op  Bn  &  Military  Ry  Service  Vets  - 

(Sept.)  Maurice  H.  Sullivan.  805  N.  Lincoln  St., 

Casper,  Wyo. 
719th  Ry  Op  Bn-(Sepl.)  Pierre  W.  Records.  711 

W.  17  Ave..  Houston  8,  Tex. 
728th  Ord  Co  &  Co  E,  103rd  Qm  Regt,  28th  Div 

-(Aug.)  Samuel  T.  Kessel,  RD  #3,  Gettysburg, 

Pa. 

733rd  Ry  Op  Bn-(Aug.)  Joseph  F.  Czech.  7609 

Myers  Ave..  N..  Minneapolis  27.  Minn. 
735th  Ry  Op  Bn,  Co  C-(Aug.)  Robert  M.  Ward. 

18  Pleasant  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
80Sth  TanIi  Destroyer  Bn,  Co  A-(July)  Edward 

Linn.  RD  ifl,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
811th  Tanli  Destroyer  Bn-(Aug.)  Donn  H.  Rieger, 

4606  E.  18th  St..  Indianapolis  18,  Ind. 
813th  Engr  Avn  Bn— (Aug.)  Lawrence  Wachter, 

Mather,  Wise. 
817th  Engr  Avn  Bn  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Doc  Richards, 

106  Marlboro  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
907th  Ord  Hvy  Auto  Maintenance  Co  -  (Aug.) 

Jacob  R.  Schneider,  Old  Seneca  Tpke.,  Marcel- 

lus,  N.  V. 


964th  Engr  Maintenance  Co  (V\'>V2)-(July)  Clif- 

lord  n.  Creighton.  1920  W.  Hudson  Peoria.  III. 
3483rd  Ord  Vets-(Sept.)   Dean   R.  Meece,  3628 

Academy,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
3512th  M.A.M.  Ord  Co-(Sept.)  Frank  J.  OCon- 

nell.  Jr..  947  Market  St..  Kingston,  Pa. 
Evac  Hosp  No.  13  t>VWl)-(Sept.)  Leo  J.  Bellg. 

808  Ash  St.,  Toledo  11.  Ohio. 
National    Counter    Intelligence    Corps  —  (Aug.) 

Charles  C.  Deubel,  Jr.,  20  Clinton  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Persian  Gulf  Command  Vets— (Sept.)  Ralph  Dris- 
kell,  1761  E.  84th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Navy 

3rd  Marine  Div— (July)  Robert  E.  Williams,  Main 

St.,  >  aphank,  N.  Y. 
19th  Seabees-(Sept.)  Herbert  McCallen,  655  E. 

14  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
60th  Seabees-(Sept.)  William  Melt/er.  12944  Iowa 

Ave..  N.E..  Alliance,  Ohio. 
63rd  Seabees-(Sept.)  L.  H.  Clausen,  5555  N.  Major 

Ave.,  Chicago  .30,  111. 
87th  Seabees-(Sept.)  James  H.  Whitehead,  3511 

Meredith,  Dallas  11,  Tex. 
114th  Seabees-(Sept.)  Joseph  Murell,  60  N.  7th 

St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
NAS  Arcachon,  Gironde,  France  (WWI)-(Sepl.) 

Jack  W.  Vaughn,  1289  W.  Custer  PI.,  Denver  23. 

Colo. 

USS  Briareus  ( AR12)-(July)  James  L.  Clarke,  Jr., 

631  Penna.  Ave.,  Prospect  Park.  Pa. 
USS  Cassin  Young  (DD793)-(Sept.)  Gene  Kos. 

5826  W.  Eddy  St..  Chicago  .34.  111. 
USS  Everett  F.  Larson,  (DD830)  ( WW2)-(Sept . ) 

Howard  W.  Henry,  30  Anderson  St.,  Jamestown, 

N.  Y. 

USS  New  York  (BB34)-(Sept.)  Bernard  J.  Grim- 
shaw.  U.S.S.  Eldorado  A.G.C.  11,  F.P.O.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

VR-2,  Naval  Air  Sqd-(Sept.)  Paul  Porlelli,  1046 
W.  Hillsdale  Blvd..  San  Mateo,  Calit. 

Air 

14th  Balloon  Co-(Sept.)  Glen  R.  Johnson,  3012  E. 

Rahn  Rd.,  Dayton  40,  Ohio. 
15th    Air    Support    Communication    Sqd— (Sept.) 

Eugene  Stern,  1810  Melinda  Lane.  Champaign, 

III. 

58th  Fighter  Sqd.,  33rd  Fighter  Gp-(Sept.)  Wil- 
liam F.  Shrader.  439  S.  Poplar  Way.  Denver  22. 
Colo. 

137th  Aero  Sqd  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Homer  Ellison, 

416  Arcadia  Ct.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
138th  Aero  Sqd,  5th  Pursuit  Gp  (WWI)-(Aug.) 

Joseph    P.    Lafond.    4248    Washington  Blvd., 

Chicago  24,  111. 
463rd  Aero  Sqd  (WWI)-(Scpt.)  W.  B.  Scarrow, 

P.O.  Box  6,  Goodland.  Kan. 
801st  Aero  Sqd  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Deane  B.  Mitchell, 

44  Sumner  Ave..  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
840  Aero  Sqd  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Joseph  D.  Smith,  Sr., 

200  N.  Houcks  Rd.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
American  Balloon  Corps  Vets— (Sept.)  Starnes  H. 

Wellborn,  733  W.  24  St..  Houston  8,  Texas. 
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ASSETS 

Cash  (jn  hand  and  on  deposit.  . .  .i 

Receivables   

Inventories   

Invested  Funds   

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  262,962.70 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3.104.604.88 


.3.51,539.05 
266,080.22 
597,182.68 
1,402,676.39 


Real  Estate   

Furniture  &  Fixtures, 
Less  Depreciation  .  . 
Deferred  Charges  .  .  . . 


_  3,367,567.58 
.  811,343.15 

.  224,742.40 
■  122,504.87 
.$7,143,636.34 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  343,182.16 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use   30,384.05 

Deferred  Income    1,626,315.21 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  .$  262,962.70 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3.104,604.88  3,367,567.58 

Net  Worth; 

Reserve  Fund   .$  24,185.11 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  21,466.79 

Real  Estate    811,343.15 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   444,675.21 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    45,975.31 

Reserve  for 

Convention    ....  60,000.00 


Unrestricted 
Capital   .  . 


$1,407,645.57 

.      368,541.77  1.776.187.34 
$7,143,636.34 


Grips  Dentures  Firmer,  Quicker! 

Helps  Keep  Seeds  Out 
Helps  Ease  Pressure  on  Gums 
Helps  Plate  Fit  Snug 
Helps  Prevent  Clicking 
Aik  lor  New  EZO  //t.iry  G.'uge  Cushions.' 
AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  DRUG  COUNTER 


60c 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


OOI  u.si-s.  Stalnlfss 
cloB!  U^e  1/0  HP 
.1  HP  for  up  to  2.400 
high;  or  1,800  GPH 
Inlet;  %"  outlet. 

free  S7.9S 

"  to 
9S 


^V^Li  v  W^Coupllnu'  inoluded  free  $7. 

^.^uHsu  A        Heavy    Duty    Ball-Bcaring   Pump.  Up 

I  1    5.20(M;I'H:  li:t"  InK't;  1  "  outU-t  .  412. 
li     Postpaid  If  cash  with  order.  Money  Ba 
Guarantee.  Also  other  sizes,  tyi>e.s. 


^>>LABAWCO  PUMPS, 


156.  N.J 


FEET  OR  TOES  ITCH? 

Bewarel  Athlete's  Foot  Starts  Just  That  Wayl 

(let  Dr.  Scholl's  Solves  at  once. 
Stops  intense  itching  right  off. 
Instantly  kills  fungi  on  contact; 
helps  heal  reel,  raw,  cracked  or 
peeling    skin.    Sold  everywhere. 

DTScholls  SOLVEX 


CLOGGED  SEWERS 

CLEANED  INSTANTLY 
SAVES  PLUMBING  BILLS 


one  can  trlcgcr  nt-w  Flush  <iun  .shoot- 
11111  air  &  water  Impact  on  dlfhcult  stop- 
I'aKes  In  pipe  V2"  to  6":  IlaRs,  Grense, 
.ind  Hoots  melt  awav  when  struck  by  ham- 
in. T-hlow  In  Toilets.  Sinks.  Urinals,  B.-ith- 
tui.s.  Sewers  200ft.  Amazlnply effective 
wJn  ii  air  hits  rimnlntr  water.  Save  Costly 
riunihInK  Bills  or  start  vour  own  Busl- 
n.-ss.  Tear  out  Ad  now  write  address  be- 
side it  for  FREE  BOOKLET  or  phone  KIl- 
dare.'i-lTO'J.  Mil  ler  Sewer  Rod,  Dept.  AL-7, 
4642  N.  Central  Ave..  Chicago  30,  111. 


LEARN 


MEAT  CUTTING 


Tr.iln    qulrkly    In    8    .^Iiort    week.-*  at 
Toledo  for  .T  bright  future  with  .security 
In  the  vital  meat  buslne.s.s.   BlK  pay, 
full-time   .lohs  — HAVE   A  PFiOFITAni.E 
MARKET   OF    YOUIt    OWNI    Pav  after 
f;ra»luation.  Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
.Thousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 
3Hth    yearl    Send   now   for   blif.  new 
Illustrated  FREE  cataloc.   No   obJluallon.   G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   MEAT  CUTTING 
I'lPt.    All.    Ti.liMlo   -1.  Ohio 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


I Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
«  m  veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries. 
m  y  Send  today  for  FREE  Book  and 
W  \  full-refund  Trial  Plan. 
^\  L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

740  North  Rush  street    -    Chicaeo  1 1,  Illinois 


as  TAX  EXPERT 

HOUR 


students  earn  as  much  as  $3,000 
3  short  months  preparine  income 
tax  returns  in  spare  time— also  operate 
lucrative  Business  Tax  Service  yield- 
ing steady  monthly  fees  of  $10-$50 
per  client,  year  round.  Enjoy  profes- 
sional standing  in  digniiled  home-ofrice  business. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  train  you  at  home  and 
help  you  start.  Write  today  for  free  literature.  No 
agent  will  call.  Approved  bv  New  Jersey  Dept.  of 
Education.  UNION  INSTITUTE  OF  TAX  TRAINING, 
Lakewood.  17A,  New  Jersey. 


PAYS  BICI  SEND  FOR  FREE.  BIG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  <;raduale<  report 
riakini:  suljslaollal  iiicoiius.  Start  an<l  run  vouf 
own  business  quickly.  Men.  w<imen  of  all  aues. 
learn  e.islly.  Course  covers  Sales.  Properly 
M.-itioffement,  Appralslnr.  Ixians.  MortRiil^es.  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  In  cLlss- 
rooms  til  leading  cllies.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY    lor    free    book!    No  oblliralion. 

ApTTovei*  for    Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Eat.  1030) 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City  8.  Mu. 


/Book/) 
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AUTOMATION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

( (,i»ili)>iieil  jiuiii  pa^e  IV) 


which  is  now  seiHng  (for  $157.50)  a 
Skinner-type  machine  called  the  Didak 
501.  Roughly  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
typewriter,  the  Didak  has  two  windows. 
In  the  left-hand  window  appear  the  pro- 
gram frames  —  usually  questions  so 
worded  as  to  hint  strongly  at  their  own 
answers.  The  student  writes  his  answers 
on  a  reel  of  paper  exposed  in  the  right- 
hand  window.  After  each  answer  he  pulls 
a  knob  that  slides  a  glass  screen  over 
what  he  has  written,  so  that  he  can't 
change  it.  At  the  same  time  a  metal 
screen  moves  in  the  left-hand  window  to 
reveal  a  hint  of  the  correct  answer.  If 
the  hint  shows  the  student  he's  wrong,  he 
writes  another  answer.  A  final  pull  of 
the  knob  reveals  the  full  correct  answer. 
The  student  grades  himself  by  pushing 
his  pencil  through  one  of  two  holes  in 
the  machine. 

Skinner's  programs  are  written  so  that 
it's  hard  for  even  a  dense  student  to  an- 
swer questions  wrong.  The  repeated  re- 
ward of  being  right  encourages  learning. 
Skinner  says.  Crowder,  with  his  branch- 
ing technique,  isn't  so  concerned  about 
errors;  his  frames  are  longer  and  his 
questions  harder.  But  the  two  approaches 
are  alike  in  that  they  both  teach  by 
quizzing. 

Pioneer  machines  made  in  the  1930's 
by  Sidney  L.  Pressey,  now  professor 
emeritus  at  Ohio  State  U.,  used  to  dole 
out  bits  of  candy  for  correct  answers. 
Most  psychologists  today  feel  that  being 
correct  is  reward  and  incentive  enough 
by  itself.  To  boost  incentive,  and  to 
help  teachers  check  on  students'  machine 
work,  most  machines  keep  some  kind  of 
score.  The  AutoTutor  also  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  the  student's  time  on  each  ques- 
tion. 

Scrainhled  hooks:  These  are,  in  effect, 
Crowder-type  programs  artfully  rear- 
ranged into  the  form  of  books.  Two 
publishers,  Doubleday  and  Harcourt, 
Brace,  have  already  brought  out  scram- 
bled books,  and  other  companies  are 
studying  the  idea  seriously. 

The  term  "scrambled"  comes  from  the 
way  frames  are  scattered  through  this 
kind  of  book.  Frame  1  appears  on  page 
1,  but  there  the  resemblance  to  any  other 
book  ends.  A  scrambled  book  is  intended 
as  a  self-teaching  device,  and  it's  deliber- 
ately arranged  to  prevent  a  student  from 
idly  skipping  through  it  without  think- 
ing about  the  questions. 

For  example,  take  Doubleday's  "In- 
troduction to  Electronics."  Frame  1, 
page  1,  is  an  elementary  discussion  of 
atoms,  followed  by  a  true-false  question: 
Is  an  atom  the  smallest  particle  of  mat- 
ter? If  the  student's  answer  is  yes,  he's 
instructed  to  turn  to  page  7.  There  he 
finds  he's  wrong.  "Sorry,"  sympathizes 
the  text,  "but  you  missed  an  important 
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qualification."  It  goes  on  to  tell  him 
where  his  error  lies,  finally  tells  him  to 
turn  back  to  page  1  and  pick  another 
answer.  In  this  case  there  is  only  one 
other  answer;  the  student  picks  it  and 
is  instructed  to  turn  to  page  10.  There 
he  finds  the  happy  verdict:  "You  are 
correct."  Page  10  then  launches  into 
Frame  2,  ending  in  a  question  that  leads 
still  elsewhere  in  the  trackless  volume. 

Also  appearing  on  the  market  are 
books  with  Skinner-type  write-in  pro- 
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grams.  Grolier,  Inc.,  and  Teaching  Ma- 
chines, Inc.,  working  as  partners,  are 
among  the  first  to  publish  this  kind  of 
programmed  book. 

Larif^uuge  booths:  These  are  designed 
to  help  students  practice  a  foreign  lan- 
guage without  a  teacher.  Many  schools 
use  general-purpose  tape  recorders  for 
this  task,  but  several  hundred  have  now 
invested  in  more  expensive,  more  com- 
plicated equipment  built  specifically  for 
schoolroom  use  by  General  Electric, 
Rheem  and  other  electronics  companies. 
"In  two  years,"  says  A.  Lightfoot  Walk- 
er, Rheem's  president,  "there  has  been 
more  progress  in  electronic  aids  for  lan- 
guage study  than  in  the  10  previous 
years."  The  more  sophisticated  language 
booths  allow  a  student  to  record  his  own 
voice,  hear  it  played  back,  compare  it 
with  a  master  recording  by  an  expert, 
converse  with  students  in  other  booths 
and  record  the  conversations.  Also  on 
the  market  are  control  consoles  by  which 
a  teacher  can  monitor  as  many  as  30 
student  booths— provided  he  isn't  baffled 
by  the  science-fictionlike  array  of  knobs, 
dials  and  switches. 

Hoineinade   devices:   Teaching  nia- 
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chines  are  often  costly.  But  some  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves  point  out  that, 
before  investing,  schools  can  experiment 
with  the  automation  idea  by  making 
rudimentary  devices  of  their  own. 

A  simple  multiple-choice  or  write-in 
machine  can  be  made  by  cutting  win- 
dows in  a  cardboard  box.  A  short  simple 
program— to  teach  a  foreign-language 
vocabulary,  for  instance— can  be  typed 
on  a  roll  of  adding-machine  tape,  which 
the  student  can  wind  through  the  box. 
The  device  should  be  arranged  so  that 
the  correct  answer  to  each  question  ap- 
pears in  a  window  after  the  student  has 
marked  his  own  answer.  To  save  the 
work  of  making  up  a  new  program  tape 
for  each  student,  the  machine  can  be  set 
up  so  that  the  student  marks  his  answers 
on  a  separate  blank  tape  winding  on  the 
same  reel. 

An  even  simpler  device  is  the  punch- 
board,  pioneered  three  decades  ago  by 
Prof.  Pressey.  Take  a  piece  of  card- 
board and  punch  rows  of  holes  in  it- 
each  row  representing  possible  answers 
to  a  multiple-choice  question.  Write  out 
your  program,  ending  each  lecturette 
with  a  question.  Then  take  another  sheet 
of  cardboard,  the  same  size  as  the  first, 
and  punch  one  hole— the  right  answer- 
in  each  row.  This  is  the  key  board. 
Fasten  the  two  boards  together  with  a 
hinge  of  gummed  tape  along  one  edge 
and  slip  a  sheet  of  thick  paper  between 
them. 

Hand  the  punchboard  to  a  student 
with  the  key  board  down.  Tell  him  to 
read  the  program  and  answer  each  ques- 
tion by  punching  a  hole  in  the  thick 
paper  with  a  soft  pencil.  If  he  chooses 
a  right  answer,  his  pencil  will  go  through 
the  paper  and  through  the  hole  in  the 
key  board  underneath.  If  he  chooses  a 
wrong  answer,  the  key  board  won't  let 
the  pencil  through— but  the  pencil  will 
make  a  mark  on  the  paper.  Later  the 
teacher  can  slip  the  paper  out  of  the 
sandwich  and  tell  at  a  glance  what  parts 
of  the  lesson  are  giving  the  student 
trouble. 

Homemade  punchboard  or  complex 
electronic  machine,  the  teaching  device 
is  hailed  by  its  backers  as  having  all 
kinds  of  advantages: 

•  The  student  is  made  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  lesson,  instead  of  listen- 
ing passively  to  a  teacher's  lecture.  Ac- 
cording to  psychologists,  actually  doing 
something  in  relation  to  the  lesson  ma- 
terial builds  up  learning  patterns  much 
faster  than  merely  listening. 

•  The  teaching  device  insists  that  the 
student  understand  each  small  point  be- 
fore going  on  to  the  next.  A  teacher 
facing  30  youngsters  can't  do  this,  but 
can  only  check  their  understanding  at 
intervals. 


•  The  device  deals  with  one  student 
at  a  time,  moves  at  his  particular  speed. 
Thus  the  slow  student  isn't  left  behind, 
and  the  bright  youngster  isn't  held  back. 

•  The  device  rewards  the  student  by 
telling  him  he  has  understood  for  each 
short  step  on  the  road  to  learning.  This 
continual  reinforcement  keeps  the  stu- 
dent trying,  keeps  him  alert  and  eager 
to  earn  more  pats  on  the  back.  What  s 
more,  the  device  rewards  him  immedi- 
ately—and this,  according  to  .Skinner  and 
other  researchers,  is  important.  Ordinary 
classroom  tests  reinforce  students'  learn- 
ing, but  there's  usually  a  day's  interval 
between  the  time  a  student  writes  his 
answers  and  the  time  he  finds  which  ones 
he  got  right.  In  experiments  performed 
by  Eugene  Galanter  of  the  U.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, students  learned  far  faster 
when  shown  correct  answers  half  a  sec- 
ond after  their  own  tries  than  when 
they  had  to  wait  even  10  seconds. 

There's  little  doubt  that  teaching  de- 
vices work,  that  they  can  teach  at  least 
some  kinds  of  lessons  as  well  as  or  bet- 
ter than  human  teachers  in  a  standard 
classroom  situation.  All  kinds  of  experi- 
ments have  proved  this  point.  Consider 
just  one: 

In  1960  two  Air  Force  psychologists. 
Col.  Clark  Hosmer  and  Capt.  James 
Nolan,  set  out  to  find  whether  learning 
time  could  be  saved  by  scrambled  books. 
Two  control  groups  of  airmen  went 
through  an  Air  Police  training  course 
with  standard  classroom  methods,  and 
two  experimental  groups  took  the  same 
course  with  scrambled-book  techniques. 
The  control  groups  took  three  hours  to 
finish  the  course.  The  experimental 
groups  took  less  than  one-third  that  long, 
one  group  finishing  in  57  minutes  and 
the  other  in  47  minutes.  Grades?  In  an 
end-of-course  test,  the  mean  scores  of 
the  control  groups  were  63%  and  69%. 
The  experimental  groups:  70%  and 
73%.  The  same  thing  happened  with 
other  groups  taking  personnel  and  medi- 
cal courses. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  teaching 
devices  have  stirred  up  excitement 
among  educators.  Scores  of  colleges  are 
now  experimenting  with  teaching  auto- 
mation—among them  Harvard,  North- 
western, UCLA,  Ohio  State  and  the  U. 
of  Illinois.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  other  organi- 
zations have  passed  out  grants  to  keep 
the  studies  going.  Grade  and  high 
schools  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  towns  big  and  small 
are  trying  out  automation  for  themselves. 

But  though  the  educators  are  excited 
and  full  of  hope  for  a  possible  revolu- 
tion in  teaching  methods,  they  aren't 
yet  convinced.  Some  worry  about  a  "de- 
humanizing" effect  if  school  automa- 
tion is  carried  too  far.  "A  child  learns 
extremely  important  things  in  school 
that  aren't  part  of  the  three  R's,"  says 


George  Stromberg,  principal  of  the  Vet- 
erans Park  grade  school  in  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  "He  learns  how  to  deal  with  other 
people,  get  along  with  them  coopera- 
tively. It  would  be  a  shame  to  lose  too 
much  of  the  personal  interaction  among 
a  student,  his  teacher  and  his  class- 
mates." 

Other  teachers  are  concerned  over 
what  might  happen  if  students,  regularly 
using  teaching  devices  and  progressing 
at  ditTerent  speeds,  got  spread  too  far 
apart  along  the  pathway  of  a  course. 
"You  hear  a  lot  about  bull  sessions  in 
college,  but  they're  important  with 
younger  kids  too,"  says  one  grade- 
school  teacher.  "The  kids  talk  over  the 
day's  lessons.  They  help  each  other  un- 
derstand difficult  points.  They  help  keep 
each  other's  interest  alive.  I  look  on  the 
bull  session  as  a  vital  part  of  the  day's 
learning.  But  how  can  they  have  a  bull 
session  if  they've  spent  the  day  learning 
difterent  things?  That's  one  of  the  things 
we'll  have  to  watch,  and  try  to  compen- 
sate for.  in  the  future." 

Still  other  experts  think  there  should 
be  more  basic  study  of  the  very  foun- 
dations of  teaching,  more  probing  into 
the  what's  and  how's  of  human  learning, 
before  teaching  devices  are  used  on  a 
big  scale.  As  far  back  as  1959  (two 
years  are  a  long  time  in  this  fast-moving 
field),  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, convening  in  Cincinnati,  heard 
educational  psychologist  Dr.  A.  W. 
Melton  say:  "I  am  a  bit  worried  lest  au- 
tomated education  become  a  fad."  Mel- 
ton wondered  whether  the  hardware  of 
automation  was  being  developed  faster 
than  the  needed  underpinnings  of  knowl- 


edge about  human  learning.  He  was  wor- 
ried that  schools  might  put  a  lot  of  hope 
and  money  into  teaching  gadgetry  with- 
out first  making  sure  this  is  really  best 
lor  the  kids. 

So  far  Dr.  Melton's  worry  seems  un- 
founded. Educators  arc  proceeding  cau- 
tiously, watching  for  more  research  re- 
sults, waiting  for  more  proof.  Says  M. 
Frank  Redding  of  the  Textbook  Asso- 
ciation: "1  think  you'll  sec  the  same 
story  with  programmed  leaching  as  with 
other  innovations  such  as  educational 
films  a  number  of  years  back.  First  the 
armed  forces  and  business  companies 
used  films  to  train  their  personnel.  The 
idea  seemed  lo  work.  Colleges  probed 
the  idea.  Finally,  when  the  usefulness 
of  films  had  been  very  firmly  demon- 
strated, schools  accepted  the  idea  and 
put  it  to  work  on  a  big  scale." 

The  armed  forces  and  business  today 
are  generally  enthusiastic  about  auto- 
mated schooling.  But  nobody  knows 
when  the  last  stage  of  the  progression- 
acceptance  by  schools— will  arrive.  The 
attitude  of  most  educators  today  is  made 
up  of  mixed  feelings. 

1  here's  a  willingness  to  be  convinced, 
and  there's  hope.  Says  grade-school 
teacher  Mrs.  Etta  Eckberg  of  Demarest, 
N.  J.,  a  veteran  of  some  40  years  before 
the  blackboard:  "Teaching  machines 
sound  like  an  interesting  idea  to  me.  I'd 
like  to  try  them." 

And  there's  a  determination  to  tread 
warily.  Says  young  principal  George 
Stromberg.  whose  school  system  is  rated 
among  the  very  best  in  his  State:  "There 
are  a  lot  of  unanswered  questions." 
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WHEN  IS  IT  MURDER? 

—  (Continued  jiom  ftoge  2'})^— 


local  coroner  examined  the  stump  that 
had  been  a  man  and  said  he  thought  it 
was  Moss.  The  police  captain  asked  how 
he  knew.  The  coroner  bristled,  "We 
found  it  in  Sam's  house,  didn't  we?"  But 
the  captain  thought  an  autopsy  might  be 
a  better  way  to  establish  identity.  A 
trained  medical  examiner  from  a  neigh- 
boring State  was  called  in. 

After  the  autopsy,  the  doctor  de- 
scribed the  dead  man:  "He  was  a  tall 
thin  man  about  50  years  of  age,"  the 
doctor  said.  "He  had  graying  hair  and 
dark  skin,  and  was  of  a  nervous  dispo- 
sition. He  had  undergone  a  serious  ab- 
dominal operation,  and  at  his  death  was 
suffering  from  ulcers."  The  doctor 
added:  "This  man  has  been  murdered— 
shot  to  death  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun 
shell  loaded  with  double-o  pellets  fired  at 
him  from  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
10  yards!  He  was  dead  when  the  house 
burned  down,  for  there  was  no  soot  in 
the  air  passages  and  no  carbon  monox- 
ide in  his  blood." 

The  description  of  the  man  found  in 
the  house  was  nothing  like  that  of  Sam 
Moss,  who  was  28,  short  and  heavy-set. 
But  it  fitted  the  description  of  Walter 
Hines,  a  retired  salesman  who  lived  alone 
in  the  village,  supplementing  his  income 
by  fishing.  Investigation  showed  Hines 
was  missing  from  his  home  and  neigh- 
bors remembered  seeing  him  going  to 
Moss'  house  on  the  night  of  the  fire.  He 
had  suspected  Moss  of  robbing  his  traps 
and  accused  him  of  thievery.  Moss  killed 
him  during  the  quarrel,  then  set  fire  to 
the  house  to  conceal  the  crime. 

A  "Man  Wanted"  bulletin  was  put 
out  for  Moss.  He  was  picked  up  in  a 
neighboring  city,  where  he  had  been 


clapped  into  jail  for  automobile  theft. 
He  was  extradited  and  held  for  murder. 
But  he  beat  the  jury  to  their  decision  by 
committing  suicide  in  jail  while  awaiting 
trial  in  Superior  Court. 

The  influence  of  the  politically  ap- 
pointed coroner,  however,  is  most  tragic 
when  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  has 
no  way  of  proving  that  he  is  telling  the 
truth.  Fred  Smith  was  such  a  person. 

Fred  and  his  wife  quarreled  one  morn- 
ing, but  it  was  no  worse  than  the  dis- 
agreements they'd  had  at  other  times, 
nor  much  different  from  the  quarrels  of 
other  couples.  He  slammed  the  door 
and  stomped  off  to  work.  A  short  time 
after  Smith  left,  a  neighbor  found  Mrs. 
Smith  unconscious  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
Her  forehead  was  crushed  and  blood 
spurted  from  the  dreadful  wound.  Mrs. 
Smith  died  without  regaining  conscious- 
ness. The  coroner  of  Akron,  Ohio,  stated 
in  his  report  that  death  was  due  to  intra- 
cranial bleeding  caused  by  a  blow  from 
a  blunt  instrument. 

With  Mrs.  Smith  dead,  the  quarrel 
of  the  morning  took  on  ominous  over- 
tones. The  neighbors  who  had  overheard 
most  of  it  told  police  about  the  argu- 
ment. Now  the  loud  exchange  of  abusive 
terms,  the  slammed  door,  the  angry  foot- 
steps, all  seemed  a  prelude  to  murder. 
Smith  had  struck  his  wife  a  murderous 
blow,  then  run  to  get  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  police  decided.  He 
was  indicted  for  murder. 

A  mild  little  man  who  seemed  dazed 
throughout  the  trial,  Smith  couldn't  ex- 
plain his  wife's  death,  but  he  insisted 
that  he'd  left  her  alive  and  on  her  feet. 
Sure  they'd  had  a  fight  and  he'd  run  out. 
He'd  wanted  to  get  away  from  her,  to 


calm  down  before  he  went  to  work.  But 
he'd  never  raised  a  hand  against  her,  let 
alone  killed  her! 

The  circumstantial  evidence,  however, 
was  against  him.  Who  else  could  have 
done  it?  The  neighbor  had  found  Mrs. 
Smith  unconscious  minutes  after  the 
angry  husband  stormed  out.  There  wasn't 
time  for  an  unknown  assailant.  It  was 
true  that  no  instrument  had  been  found, 
but  the  district  attorney  pointed  out  that 
it  could  easily  have  been  taken  from  the 
house.  That  could  have  been  the  reason 
Smith  rushed  out  so  fast:  he  needed  time 
to  dispose  of  the  weapon  before  report- 
ing to  his  office.  Smith  was  pictured  as 
a  cold-blooded  killer  who  had  gone  about 
his  business  while  his  wife  lay  dying  on 
the  kitchen  floor.  Smith  was  found  guilty 
of  second-degree  murder  and  sentenced 
to  20  years. 

But  chance  came  to  his  rescue.  Smith 
had  been  in  prison  many  months  when 
his  attorney  learned  that  Mrs.  Smith  had 
suffered  from  heart  trouble.  On  a  hunch, 
he  went  to  the  clinic  where  she  received 
treatment  and  secured  the  records.  She 
had  suffered  from  bacterial  endocarditis 
—inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  heart. 

A  strange  suspicion  began  to  stir  in 
the  attorney's  mind.  He  asked  for  an 
exhumation  order  and  enlisted  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Alan  R.  Moritz,  Medical  Ex- 
aminer of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  per- 
formed an  autopsy.  He  verified  the  death 
report  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  died  as  a 
result  of  intracranial  bleeding,  but  he 
didn't  stop  there.  As  he  dissected  the 
brain  he  exposed  what  his  experienced 
eye  told  him  to  look  for— a  clump  of  bac- 
terial growth  which  had  floated  loose 
from  the  diseased  heart  into  the  blood 
stream  and  lodged  in  a  cerebral  artery. 
The  quarrel  had  raised  Mrs.  Smith's 
blood  pressure  dangerously  high,  causing 
the  weakened  artery  wall  to  rupture.  This 
and  not  a  blow  had  caused  the  fatal 
bleeding. 

As  for  the  "blunt  instrument,"  Dr. 
Moritz  was  able  to  locate  this,  too.  Ac- 
companied by  police,  he  visited  the  fate- 
ful kitchen.  Immediately,  he  pointed  to 
the  "weapon"— the  kitchen  table.  Mrs. 
Smith  fell  to  the  floor,  her  head  had 
struck  a  curved  metal  corner,  causing 
the  terrible  gash  which  made  the  neigh- 
bor suspect  she'd  been  brutally  mur- 
dered. Fred  Smith  was  released,  but 
without  expert  medical  assistance  he 
would  surely  have  spent  years  of  his  life 
in  prison  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit. 

Impartial  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the 
truth,  medical  examiners  have  even  been 
known  to  save  the  lives  and  reputations 
of  people  who  have  admitted  murder. 
Dawn  was  just  breaking  over  Manhattan 
one  foggy  morning  when  police  spotted 
a  man  throwing  something  into  the  har- 
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bor.  Investigation  showed  he  was  dis- 
posing of  part  of  a  body.  The  man,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Leroy  Manning,  led 
police  to  his  apartment  where  they 
found  the  torso  to  which  the  parts  be- 
longed. 

Manning  told  police  he"d  had  a  light 
with  the  woman  who  was  his  common- 
law  wife  and  he"d  killed  her.  It  seemed 
like  an  open  and  shut  case.  But  the  law 
of  New  York  demands  that  every  un- 
usual death  be  referred  to  the  medical 
examiner  for  an  autopsy  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  factors  surrounding 
the  death. 

Dr.  Helpern,  performing  the  autopsy, 
was  struck  by  a  strange  fact— the  skin 
of  the  torso  was  a  peculiar  shade  of  pink, 
a  color  one  finds  only  when  death  is  due 
to  gas  inhalation.  Dr.  Helpern,  working 
with  the  police,  then  reconstructed  the 
events  that  led  up  to  Manning's  dispos- 
ing of  the  body. 

There  had  been  a  drinking  party  at 
the  apartment  earlier  in  the  evening. 
.Manning  and  the  woman  started  quar- 
reling and  he  had  wandered  off  to  a  bar. 
When  he  returned  hours  later,  the  party 
was  over.  In  the  bedroom  he  found  the 


woman  dead.  Befogged  by  alcohol,  he 
decided  that  he  must  have  killed  her 
when  they  were  lighting.  His  muddled 
brain  figured  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
dispose  of  the  body. 

If  Dr.  Helpern  hadn't  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  woman  had  committed 
suicide  by  gas.  Manning  would  have 
faced  a  charge  of  murder  ...  a  crime 
to  which  he  had  already  confessed. 

Dr.  Helpern  makes  the  point  that 
medical  evidence  when  collected  by  a 
competent,  experienced  doctor-coroner, 
especially  if  it  is  gathered  while  still 
fresh,  can  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  solving  a  savage 
murder,  recognizing  a  suicide  or  recon- 
structing an  accident. 

"  Hundreds  of  murderers  go  unrecog- 
nized each  year,"  says  Dr.  Helpern, 
whose  office  investigates  close  to  30.000 
deaths  each  year  of  which  more  than 
3,000  are  violent  deaths.  Police  credit 
Dr.  Helpern  with  turning  up  unsuspected 
evidence  and  bringing  to  trial  at  least 
50  murders  each  year.  Dr.  Helpern  says 
that  in  States  where  deaths  of  unusual 
causes  do  not  come  under  the  inspection 
of  trained  medical  officials,  many  mur- 


ders arc  overlooked  since  a  large  per- 
centage of  homicides  leave  no  external 
wounds  on  the  bodies.  Only  a  pathologist 
examining  the  body  with  scientific  pre- 
cision can  detect  the  hidden  crime. 

The  role  that  trained  medical  ex- 
aminers play  in  pinpointing  murders, 
and  in  helping  to  convict  the  killers,  was 
demonstrated  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  FBI.  In  181  cities,  they  found  that 
only  half  of  all  defendants  in  murder 
cases  were  convicted,  but  in  Manhattan 
and  Boston  where  all  violent  deaths  are 
investigated  by  trained  medical  examin- 
ers, 83  percent  of  the  murder  suspects 
were  proved  guilty  and  subsequently 
convicted. 

"There  are  no  perfect  crimes,"  says 
Dr.  Helpern.  "There  are  only  untrained 
and  blundering  investigators,  slipshod 
medical  examiners.  The  trained  medical 
examiner  can  spot  a  faked  suicide,  a 
phony  fire  death,  the  accident  that  is  no 
accident.  His  evidence  often  helps  con- 
vict the  brutal  killer.  But  nowhere  is  his 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  use  of  scien- 
tific weapons  more  efficient  than  in  the 
all-out  fight  in  exonerating  the  innocent." 

THE  END 


can  estimate  the  depreciation.  Suppose 
the  boat  has  no  nameplate?  This  might 
mean  it  doesn't  have  a  brand  name,  in 
which  case  you  might  get  stuck  with  a 
cluck  like  my  friend.  Or  it  might  mean 
the  plate  was  taken  off  at  some  time  and 
never  replaced.  Or  maybe  it  fell  off",  in 
which  case  you  should  run  for  the  near- 
est exit.  Sometimes  the  owner  will  show 
you  the  serial  number  carved  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hull.  If  there's  no  original 
nameplate,  beware. 

You  can  tell  something  about  a  boat's 
condition  from  its  general  appearance, 
that  is,  if  its  wood  hasn't  been  smothered 
with  fresh  paint,  in  which  case  it  pays  to 
be  most  suspicious.  Paint  covers  stains 
caused  by  rusted  iron  screws  and  by  cor- 
roded metal  fittings.  It  also  covers  cracks 
and  evidence  of  superficial  repairs. 
Many  coats  of  paint  indicate  the  boat  is 
a  poor  risk  in  any  case,  because  the  lay- 
ers are  sure  to  crack  and  allow  moisture 
to  seep  in.  Before  investing  a  lot  of 
money  in  such  a  boat,  it  will  pay  you  to 
scrape  the  paint  from  any  suspicious 
spots  for  a  look  underneath.  A  marine 
surveyor  would  be  certain  to  do  it. 

If  the  boat  is  an  outboard,  the  use  of 
motors  that  arc  too  powerful  for  its  con- 
struction frequently  will  cause  cracks 
around  the  transom  which  will  necessi- 
tate repairs.  In  a  boat  with  a  lapstrake 
hull  (overlapping  planks),  the  planking 
layers  often  will  open  up  at  the  seams 
if  the  boat  has  dried  out.  This  can  be 
detected  visually.  In  every  case  where  a 


BARGAINS  IN  BOATS 

(Contiiiiud  from  jxi^e  ly) 

wooden  boat  has  been  out  of  water,  de- 
termine how  long.  The  Gloucester  fish- 
erman has  a  rule  that  applies  universally 
to  wooden  boats:  "A  year's  lay-up  equals 
five  years  of  service!"  It's  true  not  only 
because  such  a  boat  dries  out  and  isn't 
given  the  necessary  attention  during  lay- 
up,  but  because  while  out  of  water  it  is 
most  susceptible  to  one  of  the  mariner's 
greatest  enemies  —  dry  rot. 

The  idea  of  stepping  into  a  boat  and 
having  your  foot  go  clear  through  the 
bottom  is  always  good  for  a  smile,  but  it 
can  happen!  Dry  rot  is  usually  the  cause. 
It  is  decay  caused  by  fungi— microscopic 
plant  growths— the  spores  of  which  float 
around  in  the  air  everywhere.  All  wood- 
en boats  have  it  —  the  question  simply  is 
how  badly? 

Dry  rot  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  wood  it  has  attacked  is  in 
its  final  stage  of  decay,  it  turns  to  a  fine 
dry  powder  when  crushed.  But  dry  rot  is 
not  dry.  It  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture.  It  also  must  have  air  circula- 
tion, and  wood  that  is  continuously 
waterlogged  never  gets  it.  Neither  does 
it  live  in  salt  water.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  salt-water  boat  you're  looking 
at  doesn't  have  it?  Not  at  all!  They're 
less  likely  to  get  it  below  the  waterline. 
but  on  top  they're  exposed  to  all  the  fresh 
water  dry  rot  needs— rain,  mist  and  dew. 
Allow  this  moisture  to  get  into  the  wood, 
carrying  the  fungi  spores,  and  a  boat  can 
fall  apart  not  in  years,  but  in  months! 

This   moisture-and-spores  combina- 


tion seeps  into  an  unsealed  crack  where 
a  plank  or  beam  butts  up  against  another 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  end-grain  of  the 
plank  or  beam  soaks  it  in  just  as  it  used 
to  draw  up  sap  when  the  wood  was  alive. 
The  fungus  spores  grow,  feeding  on  the 
wood,  and  their  rate  of  growth  and  sub- 
sequent damage  depend  upon  favorable 
conditions  of  temperature,  air  and  mois- 
ture. 

How  can  you  get  rid  of  dry  rot?  You 
have  to  cut  it  out  and  replace  the  wood- 
en member!  As  you  can  see,  at  first 
glance  the  Dciisy  June  may  look  like  a 
queen  but  once  you've  injudiciously 
made  her  your  responsibility  you  can  go 
into  hock  trying  to  keep  her  from  com- 
ing apart  at  the  seams. 

The  surveyor  will  spend  most  of  his 
lime  looking  for  dry  rot.  not  only  topside 
but  also  with  a  flashlight  deep  in  the  hull. 

He'll  probe  lor  it  with  a  small  knife 
blade  and  perhaps  a  special  drill  that 
draws  out  a  core  of  wood  uhich  he  can 
check  visually.  Or  he  might  use  a  mallet 
to  thump  wooden  members  to  determine 
how  far  dry  rot  has  progressed  through 
them.  When  thumped,  rotten  wood  has 
a  very  "unsolid"  sound  that  isn't  hard  to 
recognize. 

He'll  pay  particular  attention  to  cor- 
ner joints,  and  the  so-called  knees  which 
reinforce  the  stem  and  stern  as  well  as  to 
the  wood  below  sliding  windows  and  the 
framing  of  stationary  windows  which 
catch  the  rain.  A  common  area  of  infec- 
tion is  the  coaming,  which  is  a  kind  of 
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raised  molding  that  runs  around  the 
coctcpit  to  keep  water  from  running  into 
if.  here  rot  can  start  that  eventually  will 
eat  away  the  deck  and  beams. 

How  can  you.  a  landlubber,  detect  dry 
rot?  It's  not  difficult  when  it's  far  gone, 
and  this  is  the  extreme  you're  most  con- 
cerned with.  Sometimes  the  diseased 
wood  will  be  discolored,  especially  ma- 
hogany. You  might  even  be  able  to  see 
the  fungus  in  a  dark  interior.  Wood 
that's  wet.  soft  and  spongy,  or  dry.  brit- 
tle and  splintery,  should  be  suspect. 
Looseness  usually  is  a  rather  .sure  sign, 
either  looseness  of  the  wooden  member 
itself  or  of  a  fitting  fastened  to  it.  For 
example:  Strips  of  planking  that  no  long- 
er butt  evenly,  planks  that  have  sprung 
out  of  position,  loose  bolts  holding  rein- 
forcing members,  and  fittings  that  seem 
as  though  another  turn  of  their  screws 
would  tighten  them.  (It  wouldn't!)  Ply- 
wood with  rotted  interior  layers  can  be 
detected  by  simply  pushing  on  it  near  its 
joints;  it  should  feel  solid,  not  springy. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  rotten  wood  beneath 
things  —  under  floorboards,  lockers  and 
compartments.  Beware  of  a  hull  that's 
sealed  in  so  you  can't  get  at  it;  it's  a  safe 
bet  that  dry  rot  has. 

Salt-water  wooden  boats  aren't  as  sus- 
ceptible to  dry  rot  as  are  the  fresh-water 
varieties,  but  they  have  enemies  that  are 
even  more  fantastic  —  the  sea  worms. 
They,  too.  can  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  punch  your  foot  through  the  bottom 
of  a  hull.  These  renegades  are  related  to 
the  shellfish  that  are  the  most  popular 
items  on  your  seafood  menu.  The  com- 
monest pest  is  the  toredo.  a  cousin  of 
the  clam,  mussel  and  oyster.  It  grows 
from  several  inches  to  a  couple  of  feet 
in  length  and  wears  its  shell  on  its  head, 
manipulating  it  as  an  astonishingly  effi- 
cient boring  device.  Toredos  will  enter 
a  boat  by  drilling  into  the  hull  below  the 
waterline;  then  they'll  bore  through  the 
wood  sometimes  from  stem  to  stern, 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance 


which  is  the  wood  grain.  Except  for  their 
entrance  hole,  therefore,  they're  almost 
impossible  to  detect  until  the  wood  col- 
lapses from  too  many  tunnels.  The  to- 
redo feeds  on  the  wood  and  breathes  the 
sea  water  which  it  keeps  circulating  con- 
tinuously through  its  tunnel.  When  this 
sea  water  is  not  to  its  liking,  it  can  seal 
off  its  tunnel  until  the  boat  reaches  a 
different  area.  It  can't  survive  in  fresh 
water,  however.  Skippers  who  suspect 
that  their  boats  have  an  infestation  of 
sea  worms,  can  pull  into  fresh  water,  and 
the  toredos  will  die  in  a  few  hours. 

The  second  sea-worm  type  that  must 
be  warred  against  is  much  smaller,  hard- 
ly more  than  a  '4  in.  long,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  for  in  numbers. 
It  is  the  gribble,  related  to  the  lobster, 
crab  and  shrimp.  Instead  of  boring 
straight  into  the  wood,  then  remaining 
in  the  grain,  the  gribble  enters  on  a  slant 
and  usually  remains  just  below  the  sur- 
face. The  gradual  washing  action  of  the 
water  eventually  frays  the  outer  wall  of 
its  shallow  tunnel,  leaving  a  scar  that  re- 
sembles the  rout-mark  of  a  chisel. 

How  can  you  spot  sea-worm  damage? 
You  obviously  can't  unless  the  boat  is 
out  of  water,  because  the  sea  worm's  en- 
trance hole  below  the  waterline  is  prac- 
tically the  only  visual  clue  to  its  presence. 
If  your  contemplated  purchase  is  an  ex- 
pensive one.  however,  the  surveyor  will 
insist  upon  a  look  at  the  hull,  especially 
if  the  boat  is  from  southern  waters  and  if 
his  hammer  reveals  some  suspicious 
"dead"  spots  which  couldn't  be  caused 
by  dry  rot.  Since  antifouling  paint  on 
boat  hulls  immunizes  them  against  sea 
worms,  he'll  look  for  their  holes  on  the 
unpainted  surfaces  where  the  chocking 
blocks  touched  the  hull  and  kept  the 
wood  bare  when  it  was  being  painted, 
and  also  along  the  wooden  keel  where 
the  paint  might  have  been  scraped  off". 

If  a  motor  comes  with  the  used  boat, 
the  problem  is  complicated  further  un- 
less you  know  something  about  engine 


mechanics.  An  outboard  can  be  evalu- 
ated easily  by  taking  it  to  a  dealer  for 
inspection.  But  for  an  inboard  engine  of 
any  size,  you'll  need  a  marine  mechanic. 
Stranger  things  can  happen  to  marine 
engines  than  to  auto  engines  —  "salting 
up,"  for  example.  And  maybe  the  engine 
coupling  is  out  of  line  with  the  prop 
shaft.  And  if  the  gasoline  line  installa- 
tion is  out  of  kilter,  spilling  raw  gas  into 
the  bilge,  you  can  run  the  risk  of  going 
up  like  a  Polaris. 

If  the  boat  comes  with  sails,  these  can 
be  an  important  influence  on  price.  Only 
your  surveyor  can  help  you.  Do  you 
know  that  sails  for  a  little  Snipe  can  cost 
over  $100.  over  $2,000  for  a  40-ft. 
ketch?  Just  looking  good  isn't  enough. 
They  must  be  tested,  and  he  knows  how. 

Buying  a  used  boat  of  Fiberglas  is  a 
simpler  proposition  because  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  dry  rot  or  sea 
worms.  And  there  is  no  corrosion  prob- 
lem, even  in  salt  water.  But  check  the 
serial  number  for  age  and  original  price. 
As  for  deterioration,  there's  only  one 
thing  to  look  for  —  cracks  —  anywhere, 
but  especially  along  the  gunwales  and 
transom.  If  you  find  even  one,  skip  the 
deal.  There's  another  thing  to  watch  for: 
Several  years  ago  a  number  of  boat  mak- 
ers used  Fiberglas  that  was  too  thin  and 
such  models  have  proved  unreliable.  Be- 
ware of  light,  flimsy  boats  made  of  this 
material.  The  stifler  and  heavier  they  are. 
the  more  durable  and  safer.  There's  no 
such  animal  as  thin,  light  and  strong 
Fiberglas  —  if  there  were,  we'd  be  build- 
ing aircraft  out  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  used  boat  of  all  to 
have  is  the  little  aluminum  canoe  or  out- 
board. It's  actually  made  of  an  alumi- 
num-magnesium alloy  that  is  impervious 
to  just  about  everything  —  except  ro;ks. 
And  it's  impossible  to  conceal  where  a 
rock  has  speared  it.  Dents  don't  matter 
much  unless  they  have  caused  a  definite 
crease  which  can  weaken  the  hull.  The 
only  things  you  should  examine  are  the 
rivets  but  even  when  you  And  a  few 
that  are  loose,  they're  no  sweat  to  tight- 
en. 

A  final  word  about  the  used-boat  buy- 
er's best  friend  —  the  marine  surveyor. 
When  you've  found  a  tub  that  passes  all 
tests  by  your  amateur  standards,  look 
up  a  surveyor  in  the  classified  telephone 
directory.  Or  write  the  Simmons-Board- 
man  Publishing  Corp..  .^0  Church  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y..  for  their  Annual 
Marine  Catalogue  which  lists  all  sur- 
veyors. His  minimum  charge  usually  is 
about  $25  plus  travelling  expenses,  and 
this  increases  to  about  $  1 50  on  a  $  1 0,000 
purchase,  with  a  one  percent  additional 
fee  on  anything  over  $10,000.  He'll  steer 
you  away  from  the  clucks  so  you'll  be 
launched  at  least  on  the  right  course  in 
the  pleasure-boating  sport,  which  is  well 
on  the  way  toward  becoming  America's 
most  popular  pastime.  The  End 
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THE  FRAULEIN'S  ROAD 

 (Continued  from  Ixiy^e  17)  


a  good  German  by  the  way  he  walked! 
And  I  had  won  the  bet.  There  was  an 
arrogance  and  a  disregard  of  humanity 
in  the  very  set  of  his  shoulders  and  the 
stiffness  of  his  neck.  In  German  official- 
dom, the  standard  telephone  answer  was 
no  longer  "Hallo"  or  "Schmidt  hier"  but 
"Heil  Hitler!" 

We  were  across  the  Rhine  now  and 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  heavy  truck 
tratlic  that  clogged  the  road,  the  main 
supply  line  for  an  advancing  army.  I 
lunched  at  Corps  and  started  out  again 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Recklinghausen 
was  my  destination,  1  was  informed.  The 
night  before,  a  tank  outfit  had  burst 
through  what  was  left  of  the  German 
lines  to  the  east  and  highballed  past  this 
city  on  the  rim  of  the  Ruhr  without  op- 
position. The  bank  there  was  intact  and 
it  had  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  with  only  a 
couple  of  German  civilians  left  to  guard 
it.  There  should  be  a  military  govern- 
ment officer  in  the  city  by  now,  but  not 
much  else  in  the  way  of  American 
troops.  Now  it  was  to  be  my  problem. 

1  took  a  few  minutes  to  study  the  map, 
noting  the  location  of  our  advancing 
spearheads  as  well  as  enemy  positions 
so  far  as  they  were  known.  "But  don't 
count  too  heavily  on  that,"  the  colonel 
at  Corps  said.  "This  war's  moving  too 
fast.  We're  cutting  into  them  all  over 
and  hurrying  on,  leaving  pockets  of  re- 
sistance. The  MP's  will  keep  you  straight 
if  you  can  find  them." 

I  chose  the  road  to  Miinster  and 
started  out.  As  we  swung  to  the  north 
before  turning  east,  we  skirted  what  had 
been  the  city  of  Weser.  It  was  a  somber 
sight.  A  few  ghostly  arms  of  brick  and 
concrete  pointed  skyward,  the  rest  was 
rubble. 

The  road  now  led  through  lovely 
farming  country,  with  the  fragrance  of 
spring  in  the  air.  The  trees  were  already 
in  bud,  many  of  them  beginning  to  show 
a  soft  veil  of  fresh  green  which  they 
would  wear  more  boldly  a  week  or  two 
hence.  A  cherry  tree  on  the  right  proudly 
spread  its  pink  blossoms  toward  the  blue 
sky.  A  parade  of  glistening  white  pear 
trees  announced  boldly  that  the  winter 
was  over.  A  farmer  led  his  cow  into  a 
green  meadow.  A  few  chickens  scurried 
across  a  barnyard. 

We  had  been  driving  along  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  almost  forgetting  the 
war,  when  suddenly  I  realized  there  was 
something  wrong  with  this  picture.  Or 
rather,  all  was  right  with  this  picture. 
This  was  a  Germany  at  peace.  This  was 
the  prewar  Germany  I  had  known,  with 
potted  geraniums  in  the  farmhouse  win- 
dows. The  road  was  smooth,  too,  no 
longer  pitted  and  torn. 

We  were  alone.  No  trucks,  tanks,  artil- 
lery or  soldiers.  Alone  in  enemy  coun- 


try! The  thought  struck  me  like  a  blast 
of  cold  air.  We  must  have  taken  the 
wrong  turn. 

I  stopped  the  car  and  studied  the  map. 
We  were  headed  in  the  right  direction 
but  were  no  longer  on  the  main  road.  I 
couldn't  find  the  road  we  were  on,  but 
one  thing  1  knew:  No  army  had  ever 
passed  this  way.  I  looked  around,  snifled 
the  air  and  listened.  Everything  I  saw 
and  heard  and  smelled  was  good.  I  took 
a  deep  breath.  "Let's  get  going,"  I  said. 
"The  direction's  right  and  we'll  ask  at 
the  first  village  we  come  to." 

We  drove  along  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour  and  then  sighted  a  village  just 
ahead.  It,  too.  was  untouched  by  war. 
Our  road  became  the  main  street,  wide 
and  comfortable  and  arched  by  shade 
trees.  Attractive  homes  were  set  back 
from  the  street.  It  might  have  been  a 
village  in  Wisconsin  where  I  grew  up. 

The  first  person  we  saw  was  a  girl 
standing  on  the  corner.  I  signalled  the 


By  PICKENS  JOHNSON 
Past  Department  Chaplain,  Tennessee 

Our  Father  in  Hca\  cn,  w  e  ncknow  1- 
edge  Thee  our  God  and  seek  forgive- 
ness for  broken  Coniniandnients.  W'c 
pray  for  our  own  country,  her 
people,  our  President  and  all  persons 
in  authority  who  exalt  Thy  Name 
and  render  service  for  the  public 
welfare.  Guide,  we  pray,  the  world 
leaders  in  establishing  a  just  peace; 
w  e  commit  ourselves  unto  Thee  and 
shall  w  itncss  before  all  people.  Pros- 
per Thy  righteous  Cause  in  all  the 
world. 

Impart  unto  us  Thy  Way  and  lead 
us  in  a  plain  path  of  service  in  the 
Army  of  the  Lord.  W'c  volunteer  for 
life's  duration  and  for  Thy  eternity. 

May  it  please  Thee,  O  God,  to  re- 
place the  battle  grounds  of  suspicion 
from  the  minds  of  all  people  with 
the  clarity  of  Thy  Will.  Inspire  us 
to  exhibit  mutual  dexotion  and  re- 
spect for  and  to  the  human  family 
that  it  may  resound  for  the  greatest 
good  among  the  vast  famil\'  of  our 
God.  Amen. 


driver  to  stop  and  beckoned  to  her.  She 
was  about  19,  blue-eyed  with  ash-blonde 
hair.  She  looked  surprised  to  see  an 
American  uniform  but  walked  over  to 
the  jeep  without  hestitation. 

"We're  looking  for  the  road  to  Reck- 
linghausen," I  said  in  German.  The  girl 
smiled  slightly.  "You're  on  it,"  she  said. 
"Just  keep  going  straight  ahead.  Don't 
turn  oft'.  You'll  come  to  Reckling- 
hausen." 1  thanked  her  and  drove  on.  A 
block  or  two  farther  on,  we  came  to  a 
crossroads  in  the  middle  of  the  village. 
A  big  road  sign  on  the  corner  stared  at 
us.  In  foot-high  letters,  it  said,  "Reck- 
linghausen, TURN  RIGHT,  via  auto- 
bahn." 

I  looked  at  my  driver.  "Turn  around," 
I  snapped.  Let's  go  get  her."  He  whirled 
the  jeep  around.  In  the  middle  of  a  war, 
misinformation  is  serious  business.  We 
tore  back  to  the  corner  where  we  had 
seen  the  girl.  She  had  walked  farther 
down  the  street,  but  was  still  there.  My 
driver  swung  the  jeep  over  to  the  curb 
and  I  jumped  out. 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  I  challenged 
angrily,  in  colloquial  German.  "You 
said  the  road  to  Recklinghausen  was 
straight  ahead.  But  at  the  next  corner 
there's  a  big  sign  that  says  'turn  right.' 
What  were  you  trying  to  do?"  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  pile  her  into  the  jeep  and 
turn  her  over  to  the  next  MP  we  ran 
across. 

The  girl  flushed  but  stood  her  ground. 
For  a  long  moment  she  said  nothing,  her 
blue  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  me,  as  though 
she  were  studying  a  problem.  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  that  she  was  attractive 
though  she  wore  a  nondescript  blue  wool 
dress  and  coat.  Her  eyes  never  wavered 
and  there  was  an  odd  intensity  in  her 
gaze  as  though  she  were  trying  to  tell 
me  something  that  she  couldn't  put  into 
words.  Then  she  said,  slowly  and  with 
emphasis  on  every  word,  "There  are 
two  wciy\  to  get  to  Recklinghausen.  One 
is  to  turn  right  at  the  next  corner  and  go 
by  way  of  the  autoban.  The  other  is  to 
do  what  I  told  you  and  go  straight 
ahead." 

It  was  my  turn  to  stare.  I  searched 
her  face,  trying  to  fathom  whether  she 
was  telling  me  the  truth.  "And  which 
way,"  I  asked,  "is  the  better?"  "1  told 
you  before,"  she  repeated.  "Go  straight 
ahead.  That  is  the  better  road."  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  smiled  assur- 
ance. "I  am  sure  you  will  come  to  Reck- 
linghausen without  difficulty." 

There  was  something  funny  here.  1 
looked  at  her  for  a  long  time.  Her  eyes 
never  wavered.  Suddenly  I  laughed. 

"I  believe  you,"  I  said.  "I'm  sorry. 
Thank  you  very  much."  I  saluted  and 
climbed  back  into  the  jeep.  "Auf  wider- 
sehen,  Fraulein,"  I  called.  Her  eyes  sof- 
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tened  and  she  was  smiling  as  we  drove 
away. 

We  took  her  word,  continued  straight 
ahead  and  after  an  hour  or  so  of  lovely 
winding  country  road,  we  swung  down 
a  hill  into  Recklinghausen. 

That  girl  saved  my  life.  1  was  told  the 
story  two  days  later  back  at  Corps.  My 
good  friend,  Capt.  "Hutch,"  who  had 
preceded  me  out  of  9th  Army  Head- 
quarters by  half  an  hour,  had  missed  the 
main  road  also,  had  come  to  that  same 
village  corner  perhaps  an  hour  ahead  of 
me  and  had  followed  the  directions  on 
the  big  sign  which  said,  "Recklinghausen, 
TURN  RIGHT,  via  autobahn." 

Two  blocks  to  the  right,  the  road 
curved  onto  the  autobahn.  My  friend 
followed  it  and  as  he  rolled  up  onto  the 
wide  superhighway,  there  was  the  sud- 
den, sharp  staccato  of  machinegun  fire. 
"Hutch"  was  killed  instantly. 

The  Germans  still  controlled  the  auto- 
bahn. Hutch's  driver  fell  out  of  the  jeep 
and  down  the  embankment  at  the  first 
blast.  He  was  wounded  but  lived.  It  was 
one  of  the  ironies  of  the  war  that  a 
young  man,  bent  only  on  the  peaceful 
mission  of  saving  artistic  treasures  from 
destruction,  should  die  so  violently. 

But  for  the  German  girl  with  the  blue 


eyes  and  the  ash-blonde  hair,  I  should 
have  suffered  the  same  fate. 

I  now  understood  the  girl's  quandary 
when  I  spoke  to  here.  She  was  a  Ger- 
man. She  couldn't  betray  her  country 
and  bring  herself  to  tell  me  the  German 
lines  were  only  a  stone's  throw  away. 
Yet  she  wanted  to  help  me  and  did  her 
best.  I  don't  know  her  name  and  I  never 
saw  her  again.  But  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  her,  not  only  for  saving  my 
Hfe  but  for  a  renewal  of  my  faith  in 
human  nature. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  an  anticlimax, 
although  I  accomplished  what  I  came 
for.  I  located  the  bank  and  the  money 
still  intact,  gave  instructions  for  its  dis- 
position. In  the  meantime,  I  arranged 
for  a  couple  of  combat-trained  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  be  placed  on  guard  over 
the  money. 

The  trip,  then,  was  a  success.  I  could 
write  "Mission  accomplished"  at  the  end 
of  two  days.  But  the  important  thing  was 
the  struggle  in  a  young  girl's  mind  which 
led  her  to  find  a  way  to  save  the  life  of 
someone  she  did  not  know  and  would 
never  see  again,  though  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "enemy's"  forces,  and  to  do 
it  in  such  a  way  that  her  own  would  not 
be  hurt  by  the  deed.  the  end 


I  TOOK  UP  WEIGHTS! 

(Continued  from  pnge  25) 


suggested  that  I  could  perform  before 
a  large  mirror. 

My  own  method  was  to  exercise  in  a 
before-supper  session  and  kill  Martinis 
during  rest  periods.  This  worked  fine  un- 
til I  got  a  little  careless  and  dropped  a 
weight  on  the  dog's  tail.  After  that  my 
wife  put  in  a  new  rule:  The  bar  was 
closed  during  e.xercise  periods.  I  switched 
to  early  mornings  with  coffee  and  news- 
papers. Boredom  quickly  vanished. 

While  some  people  regard  weight 
lifters  as  muscle  fadists,  v/eight  lifting, 
like  canoeing  and  walking,  is  a  recog- 
nized Olympic  sport.  The  history  of  the 
sport  dates  way  back  to  ancient  Greece. 
It  started  with  an  Olympic  wrestler 
named  Miio  who  developed  his  strength 
by  walking  around  everyday  with  a  bull 
slung  on  his  shoulders.  He  started  with  a 
little  bull  and  as  his  strength  increased 
the  size  of  the  bull  grew  until  he  could 
handle  the  biggest.  We  now  accept  the 
gradual  increases  of  weight  as  sound 
principle. 

In  the  nineteen  thirties  and  forties 
bodybuilding  projects  achieved  as  much 
social  acceptance  as  tattooing.  Tawdry 
as  some  aspects  of  physical  culture 
might  seem,  weight  training  has  several 
points  in  its  favor.  It  works.  Muscles 
tone  up  and  body  dimensions  improve. 
Weight  training  can  be  exercise  with  a 
useful  purpose.  Experts  claim  specific 
exercises  can  improve  performance  in 
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golf,  swimming  or  tennis.  Some  physical 
educationists  use  weight  training  as  a 
body-development  technique,  and  some 
champion  athletes  give  weight  training 
partial  credit  for  their  successes. 

For  me,  it  was  a  way  to  come  alive 
again.  I  took  my  measurements  before 
I  started  and  then  two  months  later. 
My  configuration  resembled  a  garbage 
can  at  the  start.  Then  the  denouement  — 
without  a  gain  or  loss  of  weight,  three 
inches  disappeared  from  my  waistline, 
one  inch  was  added  to  my  chest  and 
my  arms  and  thighs  increased  slightly. 
The  muscles  hardened.  My  general  feel- 
ing was  one  of  well-being  instead  of 
inertia. 

If  you  decide  to  try  this  regimen, 
stick  to  it  despite  the  teasing.  There  is. 
of  course,  one  shortcut.  Marry  a  weight 
lifter.  Failing  that,  be  a  little  vain.  The 
other  day  when  my  wife  was  grousing 
about  a  slight  distension  of  her  tummy, 
(actually  she  has  a  delightful  figure)  I 
suggested  the  weights.  There  was  no  an- 
swer. Pressing  the  point  1  said,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  use  them  myself.  I'll  show  you 
how."  After  one  more  glance  at  the 
offending  tummy  she  said,  "OK!  You 
get  out  the  bar  bells.  I'll  open  the  bar 
and  lock  up  the  dog." 

"Martinis?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  dumbbell!" 

On  second  thought,  don't  marry  a 
weight  lifter.  the  end 
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plates  already  than  they  can  digest." 

Somewhere  down  the  corridors  of 
American  history  one  may  hear  a  clear 
ringing  voice  declaring: 

■"Gentlemen  may  cry,  peace!  But 
there  is  no  peace!  .  .  .  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death!" 

And  from  a  rude  scaffold,  as  the 


"—and  it  has  wall  to  waU  grass.' 
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hangman's  noose  is  put  in  place,  one 
hears  another  voice  quietly  saying: 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country." 

Do  these  voices  strike  a  note  of  rele- 
vancy in  this  thermonuclear  age,  or  are 
they  now  merely  part  of  our  ever-grow- 
ing granary  of  surplus  corn? 

The  statement  of  "unconditional  sur- 
render" just  quoted  carries  profoundly 
disturbing  implications.  Its  relevance  in 
1961  lies  in  a  deeply  serious  concern 
that  perhaps  many  people,  out  of  fear 
of  the  anticipated  consequences  of 
thermonuclear  war,  may  be  persuaded 
to  feel  that  unilateral  disarmament  and 
passive  resistance  can  suffice  to  save  the 
values  created  here  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  toil  and  sweat  and  tears  of  free 
men  and  women  unafraid  to  fight  and 
die.  Or  that,  short  of  such  surrender 
now,  we  should  accept  at  face  value  the 
currency  of  coexistence.  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  people  appear  to  believe  the 
communists  when  they  cry  peace!  and 
there  is  no  peace  —  and  so  readily  over- 
look their  announced  intent  to  bury  us? 

As  suggested,  it  would  seem  that 
Khrushchev  brought  the  80-plus  Com- 


munist Parties  together  in  Moscow  lasi 
November  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assent  to  the  Russian  program  of  inter- 
national action,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Chinese  delegate  balked,  and  that  he 
found  some  firm  but  limited  support, 
after  which  compromise  was  eflected  in 
accordance  with  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  a  continuing  weakening  of 
the  capitalist  world,  and  a  correlative 
strengthening  of  the  communist  world. 

"In  these  conditions,"  the  Manifesto 
states,  "a  real  possibility  will  have  arisen 
to  exclude  world  war  from  the  life  ot 
society  even  before  Socialism  achieves 
complete  victory  on  earth,  with  capital- 
ism existing  in  a  part  of  the  world." 
(Emphasis  added.)  Study  of  the  Mani- 
festo reveals  that  the  communists  by  no 
means  intend  to  abandon  so-called  "wars 
of  liberation,"  or  rioting  and  rebellion 
instigated  by  them.  It  also  affords 
grounds  for  belief  that  if  communist  ex- 
pectations do  not  materialize  sufficiently 
under  the  compromise  of  conflicting 
views,  the  Red  Chinese  may  feel  free  to 
return  openly  to  their  position  that  world 
war  is  the  only  way  to  rid  the  world  of 
capitalism. 

Certainly  there  has  been  indication 
since  the  Moscow  Conference  that  Red 
China  is  still  militantly  antagonistic  to 
the  United  States:  recent  declarations  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  strongly 
emphasized  their  hostility  toward  us. 
Bolstering  the  Chinese  view,  the  Mani- 
festo states  in  effect  that  world  war 
would  not  mean  the  destruction  of  com- 
munist "civilization,"  but  would  mean 
the  end  of  capitalist  civilization.  The 
Red  Chinese,  with  a  population  racing 
toward  the  one  billion  mark,  still  profess 
to  believe  that  Red  China  could  survive 
thermonuclear  war.  However,  under  the 
Manifesto,  for  a  period  of  unstated 
length,  the  Trojan  horse  of  peaceful  co- 
existence will  be  pushed  vigorously 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  capitalist 
walls. 

Let  us  take  the  communists  at  their 
own  words  that  peaceful  coexistence 
means  no  honest  peace.  They  themselves 
declare  that  the  interim  of  coexistence 
will  provide  "favorable  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  class  struggle 
in  the  capitalist  countries  and  the  na- 
tional liberation  of  the  peoples  of  the 
colonial  and  dependent  countries."  We 
have  but  to  think  of  Cuba,  Laos  and  the 
Congo,  among  others,  to  know  what  the 
communists  mean. 

Khrushchev  "did  not  invent  coexist- 
ence." Russia  has  practiced  it  off  and  on 
for  40  years,  and  therefore  the  whole 
world  has  had  long  opportunity  to  know 
what  peaceful  coexistence  really  is.  It 
should  not  forget  that  to  the  communists 
coexistence  is  not  a  goal,  not  a  philoso- 
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phy,  but  a  technique,  implying  not  in  the 
slightest  the  abandonment  of  com- 
munism's ultimate  goal.  Coexistence  is 
"a  relationship  of  subdued  and  watchful 
waiting,"  a  mobilization  "of  the  masses" 
and  a  policy  of  "vigorous  action  against 
the  enemies  of  peace."  Peaceful  coexist- 
ence means  no  peace,  and  for  the  free 
world  it  means  eventually,  no  existence, 
if  communism  wins. 


habitually  place  before  our  young  women. 

Then  we  drop  it.  What  is  the  pitch  we 
put  out  today  to  win  young  women  to  a 
life  of  service  in  nursing?  "Nursing," 
the  posters  advise,  "is  wonderful  train- 
ing for  your  married  life."  No  broader 
concepts  of  citizenship  or  service  are 
mentioned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  self-seek- 
ing code,  from  the  pocketbook  angle, 
from  the  view  of  the  cost-plus  contrac- 
tor, Robert  Morris,  who  personally  ad- 
vanced funds  to  keep  Washington's 
army  in  the  field,  was  plain  stupid.  In 
the  midst  of  political  and  other  cam- 
paigns of  our  day,  in  which  the  appeal 
for  support  is  directed  to  the  lowest  self- 
interest,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  meaningful 
niche  for  a  hero  like  Morris;  he  becomes 
more  of  a  curiosity  than  a  paragon.  Nor 
do  we  "dig"  Emerson  who  asked:  "What 
is  vulgar,  and  the  essence  of  all  vulgarity, 
but  the  avarice  of  reward?" 

The  American  idea  has  always  con- 
tained the  assumption  that  the  true  hero 
labors  in  response  to  an  inner  compul- 
sion, surely  not  motivated  by  either  cash 
rewards  or  a  calculating  desire  for  fame. 
There  is  that  first  lone  Audubon  Society 


What  then  is  the  free  world  to  do  to 
halt  the  march  of  communism?  It  is  not 
within  the  purpose  of  this  article  or  the 
competence  of  the  writer  to  attempt  the 
many  answers  to  that  question,  utterly 
vital  as  they  are.  That  is  for  the  leaders 
and  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  It 
appears  negotiations  will  be  in  order. 
Our  President  has  said  we  must  never 
fear  to  negotiate,  but  that  we  must  never 


OUR  HEROES  AND  THE  UNHEROIC 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

game  warden,  wading  through  the  Flor- 
ida swamps,  as  he  tried  to  protect  (at  a 
miserable  salary)  the  fast  vanishing  egret 
whom  bands  of  killers  were  seeking  for 
its  tail  feathers.  Tormented,  threatened, 
hated,  this  hero  with  a  purpose  was  at 
length  ambushed  and  shot  to  death  in  an 
isolated  Florida  marshland  and  in  that 
last  moment  his  thoughts  were  probably 
less  on  himself  than  on  his  incompleted 
task. 

But  even  as  we  gaze  down  upon  the 
memorial  plaque  erected  to  this  gallant 
man,  can  we  afford  to  commend  his  out- 
look as  a  way  of  life?  What  dividends 
does  the  individual  glean  from  such  a 
philosophy?  Would  we  be  but  handi- 
capping a  child  to  burden  him  with  a 
sympathetic  heart  in  a  world  which  daily 
grows  more  callous?  These  thoughts  tor- 
ture the  teacher  who  tries  to  be  idealistic. 

Again,  no  humanitarian  teacher  can 
lock  out  Henry  Bergh,  founder  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  later,  a  similar  organiza- 
tion for  children.  He  strides  aristocrati- 
cally right  off  the  streets  of  old  New 
York  where  he  has  just  arrested  a  horse- 
beater,  raps  imperiously  with  his  cane 


negotiate  out  of  fear.  Surely  the  nation 
believes  him.  One  rather  suspects  the 
communists  will. 

One  thing  seems  certain:  The  way  to 
peace  is  not  through  appeasement.  And 
another:  One  cannot  resist  a  well-armed 
murderer  by  throwing  away  one's  gun. 
And  finally:  We  cannot  permit  the  ene- 
my's dedication  to  surpass  our  own. 

THE  END 


on  the  classroom  door,  and  demands  a 
hearing.  But  how  can  the  lessons  he 
taught  America  be  brought  home  today, 
when  down  a  flight  of  stairs  in  that  very 
school  elementary  science  teachers  are 
hardening  the  minds  of  students  as  they 
engage  in  useless  dissection  of  living  ani- 
mals? If  we  equate  science  with  hard- 
ness, and  compassion  with  weakness, 
what  kind  of  Americans  will  we  have 
in  the  future? 

Of  course  no  society  ever  completely 
lives  up  to  its  ideal  or  the  code  of  its 
heroes.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
yawning  gap  between  McGuffey's  Read- 
ers and  the  uncouth,  tobacco-chewing 
citizenry  steeped  in  corrupt  practices, 
selling  its  vote  in  Indiana,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  New  York.  But  these  earlier 
Americans  recognized  their  failings; 
slowly  but  persistently  they  strove  to- 
ward their  ideals. 

It  is  different  today.  We  have  rele- 
gated the  real  values  to  storyland.  This 
makes  the  school  that  still  uses  the  tales 
of  our  heroes  a  kind  of  museum  where 
the  student  satisfies  his  curiosity  about 
an  archaic  order  bearing  little  or  no  re- 
lation to  the  rules  of  everyday  living. 
The  teacher  who  recites  these  values  not 
always  personifies  them,  and  the  world 
outside  negates  them,  often  with  a  sneer. 
Moral  deficiency  and  self-indulgence  are 
not  irreparable  evils  until  we  make  a 
virtue  of  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  do 
something  and  be  conscience-stricken— 
and  quite  another  to  have  no  conscience. 

Have  we  really  renounced  oitr  na- 
tional heroes? 

If  this  were  so.  the  only  honest  path 
to  follow  would  be  to  enshrine  a  new 
set  of  heroes  more  suited  to  our  new  code 
of  values.  There  is  the  West  Virginia 
Senator  who  appropriated  1,700,000 
acres  of  the  richest  mineral,  timber  and 
grazing  lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado from  the  Government,  and  was  so 
clever  he  actually  succeeded  in  having 
the  theft  legalized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States!  Here  is  a  case  his- 
tory of  "getting  ahead"  in  life  by  legal- 
ized theft  that  has  few  peers. 

There  are  the  great  gamblers,  specu- 
lators, and  plungers  like  "Bet-you-a- 
million"  Gates  who  tossed  the  nation's 
resources  around  on  the  counter  as 
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blithely  as  Americans  today  toss  around 
credit  cards.  There  are  the  daring  knaves 
who  made  their  millions  "milking"  the 
railroads  and  managing  gigantic  State 
capital  graft  that  would  really  give  our 
present-day  kickback  artists  something 
to  shoot  at.  There  is  also  that  stalwart 
judge  who,  when  his  son  wrote  him  in 
1863  begging  permission  to  enlist  in  the 
Northern  Army,  sternly  replied.  "Don"t 
be  a  goose.  Become  a  smart  business- 
man. .  .  .  Only  greenhorns  enlist."  The 
son  took  his  father's  advice,  stayed 
home,  and  raked  up  a  fortune  on  the 
war. 

We  appear  to  be  operating  under  two 
conflicting  codes  of  conduct.  But  no  na- 


tion can  exist  for  very  long  in  this  hy- 
pocrisy any  more  than  it  can  exist  "half- 
slave  and  half-iree."  One  code  is  going 
to  triumph.  Will  it  be  the  traditions  and 
ideals  of  our  heritage? 

Or  will  it  be  the  shoddy  cynicism 
where,  as  Oscar  Wilde  pointed  out,  one 
"knows  the  price  of  everything,  and  the 
value  of  nothing"?  If  so— if  the  material- 
istic code  triumphs— then  the  communis- 
tic world  will  have  gained  the  greatest 
victory  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution— 
and  all  without  Hipping  a  switch  or  firing 
a  missile.  A  morally  indifferent  nation- 
one  which  has  turned  its  back  on  hon- 
esty, thrift,  courage,  service,  and  com- 
passion—is rotten  at  the  core:  it  is  only 


a  matter  of  time  until  it  either  falls  of 
its  own  decay  or  is  pushed  over  by  the 
most  superficial  of  storms. 

Our  democratic  ideals,  far  from  being 
weaknesses  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  in  our  sophisticated  state,  are 
the  only  truly  invincible  strength  we 
have.  They  arc  the  only  arena  in  which 
communism  can  never  possibly  excel, 
or  even  equal  us.  If  we  would  survive 
and  flourish,  we  shall  have  to  sand  clean 
the  statue  in  the  park,  burnish  the  for- 
gotien  honor  rolls,  and  once  again  un- 
ashamedly turn  to  our  national  heroes 
as  the  beacon  flares  and  guideposts  of 
democratic  living  which  they  truly  arc. 

THE  END 
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Single  bed.  $9.98;  double  decker  (2  beds  complete  with  adaptors),  S18.98.  Shipped  express 
charges  collect.  Jackson  .Armory.  Dept.  .\L-7,  125  East  4 1st  St.,  \.  V.  17. 


*=»*SHARPie 


RAZOR  BLADE  SHARPENER  sharpens  old 
blades  in  seconds  with  its  32  boning  sur- 
faces. You  never  need  run  out  of  sharj}  blades 
with  this  device.  This  company  guarantees 
100  shaves  from  every  blade  you  sharpen. 
S2.74  ppd.  Alexander  Sales,  Dept.  AL-7, 
140  Marbledale  Rd.,  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y. 


SECRETS  <)E  YOGA  ari'  all  contained  in  this 
book  which  covers  the  ways  Yoga  followers 
strcnghten  their  muscles,  shorten  their  nerves 
and  otherwise  keep  in  good  health.  This  book 
shows  breathing  cxercisi  s,  postures,  etc.  $2.98 
ppd.  Curtis  Co..  Book  Dept.  AL-7.  1  Park 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 


GOLFERS  ought  to  have  one  of  these  in  their 
bag  and  in  the  locker  room.  .\  personalized 
towel  it  has  a  multi-color  design  on  white 
terry;  is  complete  with  metal  hanging  chain. 
Specify  name,  initials  or  emblem.  Each  is 
$2.20  ppd.  Tower  Press,  Dept.  ZA,  Box  .591, 
Lynn,  Mass. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  the  eastern  playground. 
A  million  dollars  has  been  .spent  rebuilding 
the  famed  Boardwalk.  Young  and  old  will 
find  Atlantic  City  even  more  exciting.  For  in- 
lonnation  on  conventions,  hotels  and  rates, 
write  Mall  Dodson,  Dept.  AL-7,  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


SOUND  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  is  the 
name  of  this  remarkable  record  which  re- 
creates the  famous  Confederate  songs  such  as 
Dixie's  Land,  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  etc.  A 
331/3  RPM  high-fidelity  in  a  magnificent  4- 
eolor  jacket.  $3.98  ppd.  Lexington  Records, 
Dept.  AL-7,  380  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


PI  PEER  SHOULDER  BRACE  corrects  pos- 
ture instantly,  prov  ides  even  support  for  sag- 
ging shoulders.  Made  of  heavy-grade  non- 
elastic  webbing,  armb.uids  are  softly  padded. 
Can't  be  detected  under  clothing.  Give  chest 
measurement.  $4.9.5  ppd.  Piper  Brace,  Dept. 
AL-71H,  811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


60  FLY  KILLING  BAIT  CAKES 

FOR  n  '•i 

Photo  shows 
results  after 
3  minutes  use. 

Newly  developed  chemical  absolutely  guaranteed 
to  keep  your  yard,  patio,  plants,  shrubs,  fruit 
trees  and  stobles  free  from  insects.  Kills  flies  be- 
fore they  enter  your  home.  Clean,  odorless  and 
sanitary.  Safe  to  use.  Once  distributed,  no  han- 
dling, cleaning,  wetting,  refilling,  or  bother  of 
any  kind  is  necessary.  Your  money  refunded  if 
you  are  not  delighted.  One  full  year  supply  for 
only  $1.00. 

MAEBAR,   P.O.   Box  34711, 
Los  Angeles  34,  Calif.,  Dept.  NN. 

SCARY  30"  RATTLESNAKE 

LIFE-LIKE! 
FLEXIBLE! 
LOOKS  LIKE 
THE  REAL 
THING! 


Ppd. 
Only 


^2 


Arrange  in  a  coiled  position  and  he'll  scare  any 
innocent  victim.  Big  2'/;  footer  is  a  practical 
joker's  delight.  Ppd.  just  $2. 

GREENLAND  STUDIOS 

Dept.  AL-7,  IWIIAMI  47,  FLORIDA 


HAVE  A  PRODUCT  TO  SELL? 

You'll  sell  more  of  'eni,  and  f.ister  in  The 
American  Legion  Shopper  than  in  any  other 
magazine.  So  if  you  want  to  boost  sales,  write 
The  American  Legion  Shopi^er,  122  E.  42  St., 
New  York  17  for  a  rate  card  and  lull  infor- 
mation. Do  i'  now. 


combination  ELECTRIC-TV  TUBE 
AUTOMOTIVE  TESTER 


Shipped  on  Approval 


Tr-  ts  .ill  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances. TV  tubes.  Auto- 
mobile Circuits,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D.C. 
Voltages  (110  V.  and 
220  v.),  Current  Con- 
L  <J  1'       ^       sumption  (Amperes)  and 

I  I  (  -i«ijrr-.  ,j  Resistance.  Price  com- 
1  I   V  'J       plete  including  56  sane 

r-*'  •  boo'^'  only  $22.50. 

'1'    i  SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH 

ORDER— PAY  POSTMAN 
NOTHING  ON  DELIVERY 
Order  Model  161  "on  approval."  If  satisfactory 
vou   pay  $22.50   (plus  small   P.P.   and  budget 
charge)  in  5  monthly  payments.  Otherwise  re- 
turn alter  10  days  free  trial.  .  .  .  ACCURATE 
INSTRUMENT  CO..  INC..  Dept.  D-liiSt 
911  Faile  St..  New  York  59.  N.  Y. 


SIGHTMASTER  101 

RIFLESCOPE 

CO  ppd 

inc.  mount 


MADE  IN  U.S.A 


CHOK'H  OF  I'OWKl!— 2',;X,  4X  or  (;.\.  Fcaluies  picc. 
glass  optics  throughout,  color  correcti'd,  long  rye  relict 
— 2';4  to  4",  Internal  adjustments.  Wide  Held— 40'  at 
100  yds— 2'/-X.  r.S.  Mfg.  liisy  to  install,  flt.s  over  3.W 
U.S.  &  Foreign  rifle  makes  ind.  Kiilicld.  OltDKU  NOW! 
Onlv  S9.9.5  ppd.  inel.  FKKIJ  mnunt.  Send  rash,  dieck 
or  ir.O.  COD'S  require  fl  deposit.  Add  ifl  for  Air  Mail. 
He  sure  to  specify  make  A;  imidcl  of  rifle,  plus  indicate 
.scope  power  for  riflcscopc. 

Immediate  Delivciy!  tiu.irantced  Satisfaction. 


PAN  TECHNICS,  LTD. 


1230  Pan  Technics  BIdg.,  Encinitas  111,  Calif.  | 
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PLAY  GUITAR 

IN  7  DAYS  -  OR  MONEY  BACK 


SURPRISE    YOUR    FRIENDS   AND  RELA- 
BE    POPULAR!    GET  INVITED 
_       TO  ALL  THE  PARTIES. 
GET  MORE  PUN  OUT  OF  LIFE 

\  Top  Railio  (;uU.Trl--t  KD  SALE  has 
s h ow  ri  t hous.T n d .s  how  i o  p  1  a >'  s on ps 
the  Guitar  like  profi-sslonnls.  Hu 
now  niakfs  It  possible  for  you  to  learn  at  home  fiulckly. 
easily  —  even  thoutrh  you  have  al>s<ilutrly  no  previous 
musical  knowU'tlge  what«"\er. 

In   this   SPECIAL   INTRODUCTORY   OFFER   you  get: 

K(I    S.tle's    famous    (ifi-pane    Serret  Svst*tn 

which    teaches    you    to   pt.ty    a    beautiful  \  TOTAL 

song    the    first    rta\  .    and    any    sonK    b\-  VALUE 

ear    or    note     In    7    <Ins's.     Includes    52  tf*  ^/VA^ 

photos.    K7   (intjer   placing  charts.   Shows  ^^JvU 

how    lo   tune,    keep   time,    build   chords,  ^ 

l)ass    runs,     dance    chords,     .-.winE,     »'tc.  All  Your$ 

PI-US     I  lO    popular    and     western     son^s  V     For  Only 

(words  and   music)              WORTH   $3.00  -  _  -  — 

PLUS     Kd    Sale's    Special    Chord    Klnd.-r    of  J  T98 
all    the    chords    used    In    i>opular  niuvic. 

WORTH    *1.00  V 

Yoo 

PLUS     Kd    Sale's    Sp^rLd     (in ,  t t  Kt '  s    Ho..k  -   .  ^ 

of   Knowledge.  WORTH   $3.00  ^      woer  n»w 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

SEND  NO  MONEV.  Juvi  v,end  name  and  address. 
pa\  pnstmafi  .$J.<iH  plus  C.O.O.  postaRe.  (Or  send 
$:i.O(»  wlih  order  anil  I  pay  postatre).  Same 
Ouar.mtee.  i  Snrr,\  .  no  C.O.I).  to  APO.  FPO,  or 
outside  r.S  A.  <  -Tiiada   .ind   Fojelfn.   *3  with  order). 

ED  SALE.  Studio  175-A.  Avon  By  the  Se«,  N.  J. 

DRAW  ANY  PERSON 


in  one  minute! 


NO  LESSONS! 
NO  TALENT! 


New  Anuizlnii^  Iii\  eni Ion —  " Magic  v\rt  Heproduccr.  "  You  cm 
draw  Your  Family .  Friends;  animals,  landscapes,  build- 
ings, vases,  howls  of  fruit,  copy  photos,  comics,  designs, 
maps.  ;inything  — Like  An  Artist  Even  If  You  CAVT  DRAW 
A  Straight  Llnel  Anythin*?  vou 
want  to  draw  is  .mloinalically 
seen  on  any  sheet  of  paper  tliru 
the  "Magic  Art  Keprotliicer. " 
Then  easily  follow  the  lines  of  the 
"Picture  Image"  with  a  pencil 
for  an  original  "professional 
looking"  drawing.  Also  reduces 
or  enlarges.  Also  reproduce^ 
actual  colors  of  sub.iect .  Free 
with  order  "Simple  Secref;  of 
Art  Tricks  of  the  Trade"  booklet. 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  Free  Id  Pav 
Trial!  Pay  Postman  on  delivery 
$1.98  plus  postage.  Or  send  onlv 
SI. 98  with  order  and  we  pay 
postage.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

NORTON  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  583,  296  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.J 

AMMO  RELOADING  SECRETS 

revealed  in  "Reloader's 
Bible"  .  .  .  FIRST  and 
FOREMOST  for  over  80 
years.  (188  pages, 
charts,  instructions, 
data.)  NEW  42nd 
Edition  LYMAN  RE- 
LOADER'S  HAND- 
BOOK  •  Save 
Money  .  .  .  Shoot 
More,  Shoot 
Better.  $2.00 
at  your  dealer 
or  write 

Lifman 

MCTAUIC  SIGHTS  •  SHOTGUN  CHOKES  •  RELOADING  TOOLS 

TMt  LTHUM  eUNSKHT  CORPORATION  •  MIDDLEriClO.  CONNECTICUT 

Suspens-O-Truss 


NOW! 

TWO-WAY  RUPTURE  RELIEF 

You  can  enjoy  tho  roliof  and  comfort  of  a  new 
tniss  (Irsiirn  for  reducible  intruinal  hernia  com- 
bined with  Ihe  added  case  and  security  of  a  cool, 
comfortable  suspensory.  Flat  foam  rubber  pad 
shaped  to  fit  snuprly  under  abdominal  bulfre.  Elas- 
tic body  belt.  Send  hip  measurement.  Only  $G.98 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  Kuarantecd.  Money  back  if 
truss  returned  postpaid  in  30  days. 
KINLEN  COMPANY  Dept.  AL-71T 

809  Wyandotte  St.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


'Che  amcrican  legion 


4"  PLI12KS  SKT  is  ( .  inali-iiiacl.  ,  lias  7 
pu'ces,  nicliuhnu  ilat  nnsr,  n)uiitl  nose,  (U- 
aRonal,  end  cutters,  Hat  and  round  snipe  and 
combination  pliers.  All  are  deep-forged  steel, 
highly  polished.  TSe  ppcl.  each;  set,  $5  ppd. 
Alexander  Sales.  Dept.  AL-7,  140  Marble- 
dale  Rd..  Tuekahoe,  N.  Y. 


TRANSISTOR  RADIO  has  a  built-in  loud 
speaker,  and  a  built-in  aerial,  two  features 
usuall\'  fovnid  on  larger  radios.  This  one  has 
a  full  range  is  jjowerfid  and  has  a  nice  clear 
tone.  Works  on  battery.  $5.95  xdiis  55(''  post- 
age and  handling.  L  &  M  Co.,  Dept.  AL-7. 
Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WESTINGHOUSE  WORKBENCH  MOTOR 

•as  a  buffing,  grinding,  polishing  wheel,  can 
also  be  fitted  tor  light  drilling,  sanding,  etc., 
or  equipiied  with  flexible  shaft.  Develops 
1/60  h.p.  at  7,000  r.p.m.  on  110  volts  AC. 
Shaft  is  "i";  ease  has  4  mounting  holes. 
Surplus.  S3. 95  ppd.  Jaekson  Products,  Dept. 
AL-7,  509  East  SOtb  St..  \.  Y.  21. 


FISHERMANS    SURPRISE    PACKAGE  is 

packed  with  a  lot  of  fishing  gear.  Includes 
lures,  deep  and  shallow  fishing  flies,  wet  and 
dry  leaders,  hooks,  floats  etc.  Every  piece  of 
e<iuipnient  is  a  usclid  accessory.  Complete 
package  is  .''il.99  ppd.  Sporting  and  Trapping, 
Det.  PK-9,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


FAKE  HOPE  DIAMOND  is  a  gigantic  fake 
diamond  mounted  in  a  ring  and  handsomely 
boxed  with  big  letters  saying  "Hope  Dia- 
mond" and  smaller  ones  revealing  the  joke. 
Great  gag  gift  for  engagements,  weddings, 
etc.  SI  ppd.  Greenland  Studios,  Dept.  AL-7, 
3735  N.W.  67th.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


LIVE-STEAM  ENGINE  adds  power  to  any 
operating  model.  Strong  l/30th  h.p.  .it  1800 
r.p.m.;  has  brass  boiler,  bronze  fittings,  hand- 
throttle  steam  whistle,  grooved  pulle\  wheel. 
Uses  dry  fuel,  stands  10".  Geniian-made. 
S8.95  ppd.  Extra  fuel,  $2.  William  Products, 
Dept.  AL-7,  10  East  81st  St.,  N.  Y.  28. 


NO  ELECTRICITY  NEEDED  lor  tliise  8 
bulbs  with  Suction  vup  bases  that  stick  almost 
anywhere,  make  excellent  night  lights.  No  wir- 
ing of  any  kind  is  neeessaiy  since  the  bulbs 
glow  from  atomic  energy-  and  recharge  dm'ing 
da>light.  IVi"  high.  $1  ppd.  Johnson  Smith. 
6615-AL  East  Jefferscm,  Detroit  7.  Mich. 


NEW  KARATE  muscle  builder  is  designed  to 
broaden  your  shoulders,  strengthen  your 
back,  add  inches  to  your  chest  and  otherwise 
lielp  you  to  get  into  good  physical  trim.  A  few 
niiniites  a  day  will  do  the  job.  Ordinarily 
.112.98;  now,  $1.25  ppd.  Home  Gym  Co., 
Dept.  K-33,  403  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


0hopper 


U.S.A.F.  KMERGENCV  KAFT  iiiHit.s  to 
5'-\3'  1  Jt..  bt  ltings  on  rvery  boat.  Great  to  ride 
into  Mirl,  lake  or  pool.  Automatic  air  valve, 
side  markings  (Morse  Code,  etc.).  Measures 
8x8x16"  in  canvas  case.  New  surplus  (cost 
Gov't.  $116).  $34.95  ppd.  Folding  paddle 
(not  surplus),  $3.95  ppd.  Davis  Armory, 
509  East  80th,  N.  Y.  21. 


PKOJECT  AND  MAGNIFY  any  printed  ma- 
terial up  to  4  ft.  wide,  and  in  its  original 
color.  Handy  Project-A-Scopc  operates  on  or- 
dinary 60  watt  light  bulb,  magnifies  snap- 
shots, stamps  etc.  Adjustable  lenses;  12"x8"x 
4V/'.  $7.95  ppd.  Alexander,  Dept.  AL-2,  140 
Marbledale,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

nAT  TIRI  .  .  .  OHC  MINUTC  LATCH  , 


FIX  FI.AT  TIKES  INSTANTLY  \s  illioiil  tools 
or  jack  \\  itli  new  Hepair  n  Air.  Just  atl.icli  to 
valve  of  tire  (tube  or  tubeless).  Instantly 
sealant  is  forced  into  tire  iilugging  puncture 
while  compressed  air  simultaneously  inflates 
the  tire.  In  1  minute  you  can  drive  on.  $4.95 
ppd.  Standard  American,  1  Park  .\ve.,  N.  Y. 


FROGMAN  SET  is  tun  for  the  youngster  in 
the  family  ulio's  learning  to  swim.  Has  a 
styrofoam  water-lung  like  the  real  frogmen 
use.  Conies  in  yellow;  includes  mask  with 
.imber  lens  and  fins.  Makes  a  fine  learn-and 
play  gift  for  children  3-8.  $4.98  ppd.  Fleet 
Mfg.  Co.,  Box  649-AL,  Glendale,  Calif. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS-Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
monthly.  Thousands  of  insurance  companies, 
airlines,  steamship  lines  urgently  need  Acci- 
dent Investigators.  Free  Book.  WRITE:  Univer- 
sal Schools,  CA-7,  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas  5. 
Texas. 

MAKE  $25-$50  W EEK,  clipping  newsp apeF Items 
for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00 
each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-AL,  Knicker- 
bocker Station,  New  York  City.   

HOME  MAILORD ER^USINESS  -  Raising  flsh- 
worms  and  crickets.   Free   Literature.  Carter 

Gardens.  Plains.  Georgia.  

 SALESMEN  WANTED  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
DWARF  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  FREE.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  30172, 
Louisiana,  Missouri. 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits,  sport  coats  with- 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $40.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  W.  Z. 
Gibson,   Inc.,  500  S.  Throop  St.,  Dept.  A-405, 

Chicago  7.  III.  

$480"iV1ONTHLY  COMMISSION  on  4  easy  orders 
a  day,  selling  Nationally  Advertised  line  com- 
fort shoes,  warm  jackets.  230  styles.  No  invest- 
ment —  postcard   brings   FREE  Outfit.  Mason, 

Chippewa  Falls,  K-375.  Wis.  

 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  

CHOICE  U.S.  &  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  All  Trades. 
Firms,  Addresses,  Hiring  Procedures,  Pay 
Scales,  Benefits.  For  info,  write:  World  Wide, 
Dept.  K-13,  149  N.  Franklin  St..  Hempstead.  N.Y. 


 CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART 

•  HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  SIMPLE  CAR- 
TOONS"—A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply 
address  Cartoonists'  Exchange,  Dept.  1357, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 


BORROW  $100  to  $600  BY  MAIL.  Quick,  Easy, 
Private.  No  Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small 
monthly  payments.  For  the  amount  you  want, 
write  today  to  DIAL  Finance  Co.,  410  Kilpatrick 
BIdg.,  Dept.  G-102,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

 FOR  WOMEN  

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  easy,  sewing  Aprons,  spare, 
full  time.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build  steady 
extra  income.  Details  free.  Redikuts,  Loganville 
22.  Wisconsin.  

LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE  "DO-IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft  Catalog. 
Tandy   Leather  Company,   Box  791-Q40,  Fort 

Worth,  Texas.   

SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION 


POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 
Music.  49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1. 


WRITE  YOUR  OWN  WILL.  Protect  your  family, 
avoid  litigation.  We  furnish  2  will  forms  plus  a 
completed  sample  will  for  guidance,  only  $1. 
Legalform  Co.,  Box  1475,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


BORROW  $50  TO  $600  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE. 
Confidential.  2  years  to  repay.  Write  for  free 
loan  application.  American  Loan  Plan.  Dept.  AC- 
7011.  City  National  BIdg,,  Omaha  2.  Nebraska. 


NEW  PAINT  SPRAYER  atomizes  paints, 
enamels,  lacquers  and  sprays  witliout  splatter- 
ing, is  faster  than  brush  or  roller.  Also  fine 
for  removing  wallpaper,  spraying  floor  wax 
etc.  Send  no  money,  10-day  free  trial,  then 
pay  $34.95  ppd.  K.apner  Inc.,  Dept.  AL-7, 
1924  Washington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  57. 


FLV-KII.LING  BAIT  CAKES  are  newly  de- 
veloped chemical  that  should  kei  p  \  <iur  \  ard, 
patio,  plants,  shrubs  etc,  free  from  insects. 
Kills  flies  before  they  enter  your  home.  Safe 
to  use-there  is  nothing  to  do  after  putting 
them  out.  One  year  supply  (60  cakes),  $1 
ppd.  Maebar,  Dept.  NN,  Box  34771,  Los 
Angeles  34,  Calif. 


Match  These  Prices 

IF  YOU  CAN...0nStortlin9 

MID-SUMMER  SALE  of 

VITAMINS 


LAND  1-N  NEW  .ME.\lCO-own  an  acre  of 
land  near  Albuquerque,  America's  7th  fastest 
growing  city,  in  a  climate  that's  really  lovely. 
$395  complete;  $10  down,  $10  a  month.  For 
full  information:  Valley  of  the  Estancia 
Ranchettes,  Dept.  N-20D,  2316  Central  S.E., 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


FREE 


Amtrlce't  Moit 
InformofiVf 
Gu.d*  Book 


TOP  SECRET  is  ui  exclusive  fonmila  lor 
grey  or  tadi  d  li.iir  that  can  be  used  by  both 
men  and  women,  gives  hair  a  natural  looking 
color  again.  Applied  like  a  tonic.  6  oz.  size, 
$5;  13  oz.  size,  $9  ppd.  Albin  of  California, 
Room  64-PA,  3100  Vanowen  St.,  Burbank, 
Cahf. 


THESE  E.XAMPLES  show  how  this  guide 
hook  lu  lps  cut  costs  50';;  and  more  on  fresh- 
ly-packed, guaranteed-polency  vitamins  and 
health  aids.  After  reading  it,  you  shovdd  be 
able  to  pick  up  any  vitamin  product  and 
know  if  yo«i  are  getting  your  money's  worth. 
This  all-iuclusive  Vitamin  Guide  Book  is  sent, 
without  any  obligation,  as  a  free  service  by 
Vitamin-Quota,  one  of  America's  largest  dis- 
tributors of  vitamins.  Send  for  free  midsiun- 
mer  sale  catalog  and  vitamin  guide  book  to- 
day to  Vitamin-Quota,  Dept.  A-348,  880 
Broadway,  .N.Y.  3,  or  1125  S.  Crenshaw 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  19,  Calif. 
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Lotfor  from  the 
liilcrnal  Itevi'iiuo  |i»ervice 

"Yours  truly,"  it  ends  — 

But  the  state  of  affairs 
Suggests  to  my  mind 

That  more  truly  I'm  theirs. 

—  Hal  Chadvvick 


"Pass  the  .  .  ." 


Silence,  Please 

If  you  can't  make  light  of  your  troubles, 
keep  them  in  the  dark.     —  Ernest  Blevins 

Our  Relations  Are  Straineil 

Visiting  grandparents,  aunts  and  cousins, 

All  of  our  relatives  by  the  dozens 

Flock  to  our  country  home  to  stay 

On  a  weekend  trif)  or  a  holiday. 

They  come  without  learning;  they  come 

leitliout  reason; 
They  come  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  season. 
They  are  wined  and  dined  and  entertained 
Till  we  feel  our  relations  are  slightly 

strained. 

Oh,  I  dearly  loi'e  our  kith  and  kin 
Till  their  annual  i>isil\  to  us  hegi)); 
Then,  ireary  and  bleary  and  broken,  I 
Kin  hardly  jvail  to  kith  'em  goodby! 

—  Jean  Conder  Soule 

No  GooHng  Off 

A  tough  Alarine  of  the  old  school  was 
stationctl  on  foreign  soil  in  a  cold  climate. 
Not  feeling  too  well,  he  went  to  sec  the 
doctor  on  the  base  one  morning  and  the 
medical  man  exclaimed:  "Soldier,  you've 
got  pneumonia!  You'll  have  to  go  straight 
to  the  hospital  and  stay  in  bed  10  days." 

The  Marine  went  reluctantly  and,  re- 
ceiving a  series  of  antibiotic  shots,  was  put 
to  bed.  He  tried  to  follow  instructions  but 


after  one  day  in  bed,  he  got  restless  and 
sneaked  out  of  the  hospital  and  back  to  his 
unit  which  was  leaving  for  an  island  nearby 
on  a  scouting  mission.  Several  days  later  a 
helicopter  pilot  dropped  in  on  the  island. 
Seeing  the  Marine,  the  pilot  said:  "I  thought 
you  were  in  the  hospital." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  Alarine  as  he  un- 
loaded some  heavy  equipment  from  the 
whirlybird,  "but  I'm  okay  now.  The  doc 
says  I  can  get  up  tomorrow!" 

—  Dan  Bennett 

Watch  Those  Signs! 

An  intersection  is  a  place  where  two 
wrongs  can  make  a  rite.      —  Julian  Brown 

Wit's  End 

At  parties  I  cmi  rarely  happy  — 
My  conversation  isn't  snappy. 
ir'/.ie»  /  a?/ 1  hoTne  and  tJicked  in  bed 
I  think  of  what  I  shoidd  hai-e  said, 
just  once  I  sprang  a  gei/i  of  ivit 
In  time  to  score  a  perfect  hit, 
And  what  do  you  suppose  occurred? 
Nobody  listened.  No  one  heard. 

—  Irene  Warsaw 

Off  Color 

Although  a  good  cash  customer,  the  lush 
invariably  became  a  troblemaker  after  sev- 
eral drinks.  The  saloon-keeper  had  tried 
many  polite  wa>  s  to  get  his  man  out  of  the 
place  before  he  became  bothersome,  but  all 
had  failed.  Finall>'  one  evening  as  the  lush 
stared  moodiK'  into  his  empt\-  glass  the  bar- 


tender released  a  small  green  snake  on  the 
bar. 

Stonily  the  drunk  eyed  the  green  reptile 
slithering  toward  him.  Then  he  glared 
angrily  around  the  room.  "Somebody  in 
here's  had  too  much  to  drink!"  he  an- 
nounced. "An'  it  ain't  me.  My  snake  is 
pink."  —  Eneborg 

We  All  Have  One 

Conscience:  Something  that  no's  what's 
wrong.  —  Edith  Ogutsch 

Freeway  Terminal 

Conformity  is  something  which 

We're  warned  is  just  a  dumb  thing,  which 
Shows  blind  unthinking  slavery  to  custom; 

And  that  the  one  effectual 

Stamp  of  the  Intellectual 
Is  not  to  hold  to  social  codes  but  bust  'em. 

Could  be.  But  — here  the  catch  is  — 
In  jails  and  booby  hatches 
And  such  secluded  spots  where  they  have 
pent  'em. 
You'll  find  that  they  are  swarming 
With  those  whose  non-conforming 
Is  just  about  one  hundred  in  percentum. 

—  Jlm  Davis 

Can't  Be  Too  Careful 

"Is  there  anything  you  would  particularly 
like  to  eat  at  your  last  meal?"  inquired  the 
warden. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  condemned  man. 
"Mushrooms.  I've  always  been  afraid  to  try 
them."  —Carl  AI.  Stanley 
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The  Healthiest,  Sunniest  Climate 
In  All  America 


THERE  is  a  broad  ribbon  of  highway  that  begins  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago  and  winds  for  2000  miles  to  its  terminus  in  exciting 
Los  Angeles.  This  ribbon  is  mighty  66-the  most  famous,  the  most 
legendary  highway  in  the  U.  S.  Millions  of  Americans  have  followed 
it  to  the  West,  coursing  through  the  plains  of  Illinois  and  over  the 
hills  of  Missouri,  biting  off  a  piece  of  flat  Kansas  and  driving  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  equally  flat  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Gradually 
the  scenery  begins  to  change.  Texas  begins  to  roll;  distant  hills 
become  higher.  Then,  suddenly,  one  emerges  into  "The  Land  of 
Enchantment."  New  Mexico's  wonders  erupt  in  a  blaze  of  color  and 
majesty.  The  mighty  mountains  thrust  themselves,  tree-topped,  into 
the  unimaginable  blue  of  the  sky.  Dust  and  smoke  have  vanished 
from  the  air  and  the  lungs  drink  in  great  delicious  draughts  in  heady 
delight.  If  it  is  wintertime  there  will  be  snow  capping  the  mountains 
and  you  may  see  skiers  gliding  down  their  slopes.  If  it  is  spring  or 
summer  or  fall,  the  unhumid,  unspoiled  air  touches  the  skin  softly 
and  the  feeling  of  well-being  is  nowhere  else  equalled.  But  winter 
or  summer— it  is  almost  certain  that  the  sun  will  be  shining  in 
New  Mexico— the  sunniest,  healthiest  state  of  all  50! 

And  then,  when  you  think  this  incredibly  beautiful  land  couldn't 
possibly  have  more  to  offer,  great  66  brings  you  to  the  pass  in  the 
Sandia  mountains  and  there  below  you  is  the  Queen  herself, 
Albuquerque. 

To  live  anywhere  in  New  Mexico  is  to  live  better.  The  superb 
climate,  naturally  air-conditioned  in  the  summer  and  brilliantly 
sunny  in  the  winter-the  breathtaking  beauty  of  a  lavish  Nature- 
the  young  vigor  of  a  state  that  is  causing  an  unprecedented  business 
and  investment  boom-the  record  which  shows  that  one  lives  longer, 
that  health  improvement  is  almost  miraculous-these  are  the  reasons 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  already  have  come  here  to  live, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  will  be  following  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead. 

Consider,  then!  Here  in  the  center  of  this  miraculous  climate 
and  beauty  is  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  more  than  260,000  people  which 
has  grown  800%  In  30  years.  Founded  in  1706,  the  population  of 
Albuquerque  as  late  as  1930  was  only  36,000.  Then  things  began 
to  happen.  The  incomparable  climate  and  the  staggering  beauty 
began  to  draw  Americans  to  the  Big  Sky  Country.  By  1950  there 
were  97,000  Albuquerqueans.  And  in  the  next  10  years,  to  1960, 
this  quaint  Southwestern  town  rocketed  to  the  status  of  a  major  city 


-the  7th  fastest  growmg  city  in  the  U.S.!  Professional  estimates  of 
Albuquerque's  future  vary.  But  the  most  cautious  guess  is  more 
than  500,000  by  1970;  and  far  more  many  experts  predict  that  by 
that  time  Albuquerque  may  reach  a  population  of  one  million. 

This  is  a  city  of  modern  shops  and  Conquistadore  history;  of 
gleaming  new  schools  and  semi-tropical  foliage;  of  health  and  peace 
.  .  .  and  yet  spilling  over  with  opportunity.  This  is  Albuquerque,  a  city 
with  a  future  as  bright  as  the  sun  that  bathes  it  360  days  a  year. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  valleys  that  surround  Albuquerque 
-green  valleys  of  prosperous  farms  and  great  ranches-are  now 
being  converted  into  communities  to  fill  the  demiand  of  a  growing 
Albuquerque.  One  of  these  valleys  is  Estancia;  and  here,  in  our 
opinion,  is  located  the  most  exciting  offer  of  homesites  being  made 
m  the  entire  Southwest-THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ESTANCIA 
RANCHETTES.  Were  one  to  imagine  this  Valley  39  miles  from 
Phoenix,  or  from  Tucson,  or  from  San  Diego,  the  cost  of  an  acre 
could  be  as  high  as  $10,000  each.  Yet  an  acre  in  THE  VALLEY  OF 
THE  ESTANCIA  RANCHETTES-39  miles  from  Albuquerque-is  only 
$395  complete,  payable  $10  down  and  $10  a  month  I  It  is  only 
because  Albuquerque  has  only  recently  been  "discovered"-because 
Albuquerque  is  only  now  in  the  very  beginning  of  its  inevitable  huge 
growth— that  these  Ranchette  sites  can  be  offered  at  such  a  low 
price!  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ESTANCIA  RANCHETTES  lies  directly 
on  Rt.  66-little  more  than  a  half  hour  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Its  natural  beauty,  the  picture-frame  of  the  mountains,  the  color 
springing  from  the  fertile  soil,  its  calm  and  peace  will  enchant  you. 
A  VALLEY  OF  THE  ESTANCIA  RANCHETTE  is  near  enough  to  Albu- 
querque to  be  benefitted  by  the  advantages  of  a  great  city,  yet 
just  far  enough  away  to  be  purchased  today  at  a  price  you  can 
afford!  For  that  is  the  nutshell  of  it-the  price  today  of  a  Ranchette 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Estancia  will  be  impossible  to  duplicate  a  few 
tomorrows  from  now. 

Let  us  send  you  our  thick  four  color  portfolio  absolutely  free  of 
charge.  In  it  you  will  find  maps,  full  color  photographs,  statistics, 
the  answers  to  your  questions  about  the  Southwest.  Remember  this 
portfolio  is  FREE  and  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatsoever. 
No  salesman  will  call— only  the  mailman.  Get  your  free  portfolio  by 
writing  VALLEY  OF  THE  ESTANCIA  RANCHETTES,  Dept.  rj-20C, 
2316  Central  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


Every  puff  is  Air-Softened-io  enrich  the  flavor  and  make  it  mild! 

This  King  gives  you  more.  You  get  a  new  kind  of  mildness  — Air-Softened  mildness  — with  a  richer,  fuller 
taste.  Special  porous  paper  lets  you  draw  fresh  air  into  the  full  king  length  of  top-tobacco,  straight  Grade-A, 
for  a  cooler,  smoother  smoke  that's  mild.  Try  Chesterfield  King.  You  won't  be  fully  satisfied  until  you  do. 
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